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Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


AIRPLANE VIEW COLLEGE HEIGHTS 


Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, is receiving numer- 
ous requests for special instructors in MANUAL ARTS, KINDERGARTEN, SUPER- 
VISION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, LIBRARY SCIENCE, HOME ECOQ- 
NOMICS, AGRICULTURE, and other departments in consolidated schools, high 
schools, normal schools and other institutions of learning. We are offering extensive 
courses for the training of teachers in all of these fields. The salaries for these positions 
are attractive. 


Requirements fixed by the Southern Association of Colleges call for TRAINED 
LIBRARIANS in all high schools of Southern states at an early date. Young people 
who are interested in this type of work should begin at once to prepare for positions that 
will be available in the near future. In addition to the practical experience offered in our 
magnificent library, an extensive course of instruction by adequately trained experts has 
been provided. Demonstration School Library will be under the supervision of a special 
librarian. 


The campaign to raise $300,000 for the establishment and perpetuation of the Student 
Loan Fund and for the construction of the Kentucky Building is progressing in a most 
satisfactory way—$200,000 has already been raised and the other $100,000 will be raised 
before the first of January, 1930. HAVE YOU MADE YOUR CONTRIBUTION? 


First Semester opened September 16, 1929. 

Second Semester opens January 27, 1930. 

Freshman Week, Thursday, Friday, September 12, 13, was a great success. 
Progressive Courses of Study are offered. 

Large Faculty of Trained Experts have been employed to do the Teaching. 

Write for a copy of the new catalog and a recent issue of Teachers College Heights. 


Address H. H. CHERRY, President, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


Richmond, Kentucky 


EASTERN’S MODEL RURAL SCHOOL 


This practical cne-teacher rural school was opened September 16. It 
is located on the college farm adjoining the campus. 


Prospective rural school teachers attending Eastern will learn the fundamentals of 
rurai school teaching in this model one-teacher school. It is a rural school in the 
fullest sense—attended by country children from a nearby district and taught by 
Miss Katie Carpenter, a highly trained rural school teacher who is a college graduate, 
under the direction of Prof. R. A. Edwards, Director of the Training School. 


In addition to providing a model demonstration school, this building is intended to serve 
as a model for the guidance of county superintendents and boards of education consider- 
ing the erection of new one-teacher school buildings. Plans and specifications will be 
available to superintendents and boards. 


This model and practical building is the result of a thorough study of the best plans 
available from many states. School executives are invited to make use of the plans of 


this building. 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 





Note—This is number 1 of a series of 9 important monthly announcements to appear on this page 
of the Kentucky School Journal. In each of these announcements a special phase of the activities 
of Eastern will be presented. 
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Four Famous Books 


For Primary Pupils 


Story Games with Pictures and Numbers 


“Story Games” is a silent reader and workbook for 
nis Gaibixy & OLSEN SERIkS first and second grades in which unique tests in num- 
ber work, writing, spelling, drawing, and silent read- 


STORY GAMES ing are correlated effectively. The vocabulary as well 


wm PICTURES »» NUMBERS as the testing material and devices are well within the 


ability of advanced first graders. To make every 

: lesson fresh in interest the sheets are perforated so 

& “as that they may be removed and given out as needed. 
Beautiful illustrations, many of which are in colors, 
accompany nearly every lesson. Everywhere “Story 
Games” has proved a very helpful — in primary 
work. Price, 48 cents a copy or $5.18 a dozen, 
postpaid. 


Stories I Like with Pictures by Me 


In “Stories I Like” seat work, silent reading and 
comprehension tests for second grade are combined 
and presented in a new way. The work and tests are 
based on six popular stories for children, the com- 
plete texts of which are given. By following the sug- 
gestions given the pupil builds up illustrations for 
the stories with the material provided. The accuracy 
with which the directions are followed indicates the 
pupil’s reading ability. When the work has been 
completed the pupil has a book he has made and ilius- 
trated himself and -which he may then use as a 
supplementary reader. Price, 24 cents a copy, or 
$2.16 a dozen, postpaid. . 


Read and Do 


“Read and Do” is purposeful silent reading and sea 
work for primary grades motivated by eve 
thought-getting tests. The pupils READ the direc- 
tions to themselves and then DO what the words say. 
The results derived from the book are the establish- 
ment of habits of profitable employment, the creation 
of a desire to read, the ability to understand and fol- 
low directions, the habit of thought-getting through 
silent reading, and the power of concentration—all 
essential reading habits. Price, 20 cents a copy or 
$2.16 a dozen, postpaid. 

















Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling 


“The Beginner’s Book” serves as an easy yet effec- 
tive introduction to writing and spelling and should 
be used preceding the formal study of the subjects. 
The lessons constitute seatwork with a _ purpose. 
They lead to the establishment of correct responses 
and habits and the consequent absence of errors in 
spelling and writing. The pupil masters certain prin- 
ciples of writing and unconsciously registers in his 
mind the correct form (that is, the speliing) of a 
considerable number of words he will need to write in 
second grade. Price 20 cents a copy, or $2.16 a dozen, 
postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
430-E S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 





COMMENT 








KENTUCKY TEACHERS IN SCHOOL 


One of the best measures of professional 
interest in the teaching profession is the 
attendance in summer sessions.. Judged 
by this measure, Kentucky’s teachers score 
high in their desire for growth. Fourteen 
of the fifteen senior colleges and nine of the 
seventeen junior colleges in Kentucky 
conducted summer sessions during the 
summer of 1929. In the senior colleges 
there were 7,779 persons enrolled inthe first 
term, while in the junior institutions there 
were 817 enrolled. This makes a total of 
8,595 persons enrolled in the first term of 
the summer sessions of all the colleges. In 
the second term there were 3,756 enrolled 
in the senior colleges and 37 in the junior 
colleges. 


It would be difficult to learn exactly 
how many of these are teachers. In most 
institutions they were all teachers. At 
the University of Kentucky where, perhaps, 
a more widely diversified program was 
offered than in any other Kentucky institu- 
tion more than 1,000 of the 1,323 persons 
enrolled in the first term were teachers. 
It is a safe estimate that 7,500 of Ken- 
tucky’s teachers were enrolled for work 
either in Kentucky or in some institution 
outside the State. 


There can be no stagnation in a school 
system where so large a percentage of its 
teachers are continuing their education. 
Kentucky is marching onward, and her 
teachers are equipping themselves for 
their best service in this upward march. 





HOW DO YOU TEACH 
GEOGRAPHY? 


Geography teachers have a _ hitherto 
unknown opportunity to vitalize their 
work. Every day something is happening 
in the world that gives the geography 
teacher a chance to make her subject more 
interesting. The Graf Zeppelin has just 
completed a remarkable feat. Read the 


following editorial from the Baltimore Sun, 
of August 29th and then see if your pupils 
cannot work out some interesting problems 
in geography and arithmetic: 


A RECORD ON HIGH 


It is a far cry to September 8, 1522, when Seville, 
Spain, witnessed an event which, we may imagine, 
in spirit was not unlike that which occurred at 
Lakehurst, N. J., early this morning. For on that 
day Megellan’ s ship put into the Spanish port after 
having completed the first voyage around the 
world. It had set out on September 20, 1519, and 
therefore its ‘‘elapsed time,’’ as we say today, was 
just twelve days short of three years. 

It was sufficient for this ship to have circled the 
globe. Speed was a matter of small consideration. 
It remained for the element of speed to make its 
appearance in the fictitious journey of Phineas Fogg, 
who, according to his creator, Jules Verne, com- 
pleted the circuit in eighty days. This was in 1872. 
Nellie Bly proved that truth was stranger than 
fiction when, in 1889, she actually circled the globe 
in 72 days, 6 hours and 11 minutes. 

In 1903 Henry Frederick went Nellie Bly one 
better, covering the distance in 54 days, 7 hours 
and 2 minutes. In 1911 Andre Jaeger-Schmidt cut 
the time to 39 days, 19 hours, 42 minutes and 38 
seconds. In 1913 John H. Mears made it in 35 
days, 21 hours and 36 minutes. 


Then with the advent of airplane travel Edward 
S. Evans and Linton Wells, in 1926, reduced the 
time to 28 days, 14 hours, 36 minutes and 5 seconds. 
Their record was scarcely two years old when 
John H. Mears retrieved his crown asa globe circler 
by making the journey with Captain C. B. D. 
Collyer, mostly by airplane, in 23 days, 15 hours, 
21 minutes and 3 seconds. 

And now the Graf has returned to Lakehurst to 
set up a new record of 21 days, 7 hours and 33 
minutes. It would be superfluous to enlarge upon 
the accomplishment of Commander Eckener. 
Perhaps most surprising of all is the fact that the 
Graf covered these thousands of miles with only 
two minor mishaps. The captain and crew of the 
Graf deserve hearty congratulations for their feat. 

How long will the new record stand? Perhaps 
the answer lies in the fact that the Graf’s own flying 
time was only 11 days. That indicates what may 
be accomplished when stops along the way are 
shortened, as they doubtless will be. But better 
time will also require a pilot like Commander 
Eckener, who has been so successful in reducing 
mishaps to a minimum. 





SHALL SCHOOL TERMS BE 
LONGER? 


That short-term schools in rural com- 
munities are expensive rather than econom- 
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ical if judged by educational values is 
indicated in the reports of studies recently 
made in Minnesota and West Virginia. 
Professor Van Wagenen of the University 
of Minnesota compared pupils of the same 
mental age or intellectual ability enrolled 
in the seventh and eighth grades in rural 
schools in that state having nine-and eight- 
month terms, respectively. The former 
surpassed the latter in ability to understand 
what they read by half a school year. The 
report of the survey of education in West 
Virginia compares pupil achievement, 
measured by test scores, in two types of 
districts, those having an average school 
term of one hundred and seventy-eight days 
and those having an average of one hundred 
and forty-six days. The difference in the 
aggregate scores represents practically 


eight months of school work in favor of the 
long-term schools. 





THE WAILING WALL 


Even in normal times the current history 
of the Middle East does not yield readily to 
understanding by Westerners. At the mo- 
ment, when the situation has become 
critical with open fighting and inflamed 
passions, comprehension of the trouble in 
Jerusalem is impossible without some 
reference to the religious factors involved. 
One may reflect upon the irony of circum- 
stance which makes a place sacred to three 
great faiths the background of a singularly 
bitter conflict. But he must, in any event, 
take into account the fact that the presence 
of these very religious elements has served 
as a major cause of the trouble and has 
given it a larger significance than it might 
otherwise have. 

The Wailing Wall, to begin with, is part 
of an inclosed space near the Mosque of 
Omar in Jerusalem. There Jews congre- 
gate every Friday to lament the fall of 
Israel and to pray. The wall itself is a 
structure 156 feet long and 59 feet high. 
The lower stones are huge blocks—some 
as large as 16x13 feet—and some may once 
have formed parts of Herod’s temple. The 
wall, in fact, is regarded as the last remnant 
of that temple destroyed by Titus, and to 
the Jews it is the most sacred spot in the 
world. 

To the Moslems, however, it means far 
less, save as it is, in their minds, an integral 
part of a district belonging to the Mosque. 
And this Mosque to Mohammedans is an 


especially holy place, since it contains a 
rock from which the Prophet is believed 
to have ascended into Heaven; a rock which 
they testify bears the imprint of his feet. 
It is the same rock which Jews looked upon 
as the site of the intended sacrifice of Isaac. 
Both sides, then, have vested interests in 
the spot, but those interests conflict. 


For 400 years the Moslems, feeling them- 
selves possessors of the wall as part of 
conquered territory, have permitted Jews 
to conduct prayers there. But last Sep- 
tember, it is charged, one group, urging 
protection ‘‘of the holy site of Haram esh- 
Sherif from Jewish aggression”’ as a means 
of strengthening its own political influence 
persuaded a British policeman to burst in 
upon the Jews on the Day of Atonement 
and ordered that the traditional screen 
separating men from women be removed. 
When the worshipers refused, the officer 
and his men tore down the tin partition. 


The Arabs themselves seized upon the 
incident as the keystone of a campaign 
against ‘Jewish penetration;” the Jews 
took it as a serious grievance. The 
episode compelled the attention of Great 
Britain and the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. 
However, Mr. Peretz Cornfield, writing 
from Palestine in The Sun in January, 
asserted that the only outcome was that the 
British Government has passed judgment in 
such a way “‘as has not helped us in the 
slightest degree toward bringing about a 
radical solution of the painful problem.” 
That this is obvious one need only glance 
at current headlines. 


Of course, the religious element is not 
alone in making for enmity and uncer- 
tainty. There are cultural and social and 
economic differences. There are differ- 
ences in language and in politics and in 
race. The Middle East, restless with 
progress and change since 1918, is still 
sufficiently the East to resist a new order. 
There has been difficulty in bringing Jewish 
and Arab leaders together even to discuss 
a reapproachment. The whole section, 
indeed, seems alive with these misunder- 
standings which make for flare-ups. It 
has been aptly called a maelstrom of 
forces at war with each other. And work- 
ing in it all is the religious spirit endowing 
each side with courage, zeal and a confi- 
dence that righteousness is its own sworn 
ally.—The Baltimore Sun, August 27, 1929. 





Problems and Progress of Rural 
Education 


By MABEL CARNEY, 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


One of the greatest thrills of my early 
childhood was to watch the men and boys 
break colts. After a particularly exciting 
demonstration of agility and cunning on 
the part of a western pony one day who 
threw every rider on the place and kicked 


MABEL CARNEY 


himself free of all the carts and harness 
available, my father calmly remarked: 
‘There isn’t much a horse can’t do when he 
realizes his strength.” 

This remark has often come back to me 
in later vears because of its application to 
human beings as well as to horses. It 
recurs especially when I think of rural 
teachers. For certainly the potentialities 
of country school teaching are far greater 
than most people, even teachers themselves, 
quite realize. Indeed, one of the chief 
difficulties in the whole field of rural educa- 


tion is the indifference with which the 
country school is commonly regarded. As 
Mr. T. J. Coates of Kentucky used to say, 
the average person thinks of the rural 
school ‘‘as a little house on a little ground 
with a little equipment where a little 
teacher at a little salary for a little while 
teaches little children little things.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 
PROBLEM .- 


As a matter of plain statistical fact this 
impression of insignificance regarding the 
rural school is all wrong. For the rural 
school problem in the judgment of no less 
authority than Professor William C. Bagley 
“transcends in importance every other 
phase of American education.’”’ Much of 
this importance is due to the significance 
of farming in our national life—and 
throughout the whole world for that 
matter since all humanity must have food— 
but much of it arises also from the fact that 
so many Americans still live in the country 
and send children to rural schools 

The census of 1920, it is true, revealed a 
little more than half our people living in 
urban centers, that is, in places above 
2,500 population. Most of this showing, 
however, is due to a half-dozen of our 
largest cities. On the other hand, thirty- 
three of our forty-eight states, all except the 
group lying between Chicago and New York 
and north of the Ohio River, are still 
predominantly rural, that is, have more 
than half their population living on farms 
and in small towns below 2,500. This 
means that agriculture is still the dominat- 
ing industry in nearly three-fourths of our 
states and that anything pertaining to its 
welfare is still of primary importance to all 
the people of the nation. 

Among all phases of welfare for any 
people, nothing is more far-reaching than 
the kind of school provided for the educa- 
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tion of their children. So let us now consider 
the rural school and the comparative oppor- 
tunity it affords farm children. 


TYPES AND ENROLLMENT OF 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


At the present time there are about 
160,000 one-teacher schools in the United 
States and 17,000 consolidated schools. 
The one-teacher schools enroll 4,000,000 
children and consolidated schools about 
1,100,000 from the farm (exclusive of the 
town children enrolled). In addition to 
this there are about 45,000 two-teacher 
schools out in the country and in hamlets 
blow 250 population enrolling about 
2,600,000 children. This makes a total 
of 7,700,000 children from farm homes on 
our national school register which is roughly 
about one-third of the 24,000,000 children 
enrolled in all public elementary and secon- 
dary schools of the United States. In other 
words, notwithstanding our great indus- 
trialization as a nation, one public school 
out of every three still comes from the farm. 


The proportion of teachers concerned 


with the rural schools is even larger. In 
the one-teacher schools of the country 
there are, of course, 160,000 teachers; in 
the two-teacher schools, 90,000 and in 
consolidated schools an average of five or 
six to a school or about 100,000. All told 
this makes 350,000 which means. that 
practically half of the 750,000 public school 
teachers in the United States are engaged 
in teaching children from the farm, and 
should therefore know something of the 
social and economic conditions of farm life 
aid of the necessary adaptations of the 
curriculum and teaching process to the 
experience and needs of country children. 


COMPARATIVE CONDITION OF RURAL AND 
URBAN SCHOOLS 


Notwithstanding the notable progress 
made in rural school improvement during 
fecent years much still remains to be done. 
This is most convincingly apparent when 
ve compare the present condition of schools 
or farm children with those of schools for 
ity children. Take the matter of expendi- 
lure, for example. Money is not every- 
thing but it procures most things and is 
ndoubtedly our best single index of the 
gard in which rural schools are held. 


Measured on this basis farm children have 
only two-thirds of the consideration shown 
urban children. In other words, our 
average national expenditure per capita 
for farm children is $75 while for urban 
children it is $129. So, too, in the value of 
school property which averages $99 per 
rural child enrolled and $299 per urban 
child enrolled. Teachers’ salaries are 
equally discriminating, averaging $855 for 
rural teachers and $1,878 for urban teachers. 


School term attendance, and high school 
opportunity with their conditioning factors 
of child labor and illiteracy, reveal further 
educational discrepancies handicapping 
rural children. The average school term 
in the country is only 156 days, a month 
shorter than in the city where it averages 
183 days. Owing to bad roads, distance 
from school, and home obligations, rural 
school attendance is likewise poorer, while 
high school opportunity for country chil- 
dren, notwithstanding recent progress in 
consolidation, still appears to be but little 
more than half of that provided for urban 
children (see bulletin No. 6, 1925 United 
States Bureau of Education). Child labor, 
contrary to general impression, is one of the 
most potent factors in rural school attend- 
ance and is worse in rural areas than in 
urban. Sixty-one per cent of all child 
workers (children ten to fifteen years of age) 
reported by the Federal Census in 1925 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Illiteracy, the natural product of child 
labor, poor attendance, and other educa- 
tional neglect, is also bad in certain 
elements of the rural population, notably 
among Appalachian mountaineers and Sou- 
thern Negroes, making the rural rate for the 
United States as a whole 7.7 per cent. 
Even health defects, notwithstanding all 
the fresh air and sunshine of country life, 
are more prevalent among farm children 
than urban, because less often realized and 
more generally neglected. 


Of all the educational disadvantages 
suffered by farm children, however, the 
most serious is the lack of professional 
leadership, as expressed in the quality and 
number of well trained teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. Of the 250,000 
teachers in one- and two-teacher rural 
schools, 23 per cent or 57,000 have had less 
than two years of education beyond the 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


“How to Stage an Indoor 
Carnival” 

“Sideshows” 50 new stunts 

“What and How of Ama. Circus” 

“Sorepaw and Fells In. Circus” 

“HS Stunt Show and Carnival’’. 1.00 

“How to Put on an Amateur 
Circus” 

Catalog Free. Unused Merchandise Returnable 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
225 W. Market St., Xenia, Ohio 
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elementary school; a third are not high 
school graduates; about 15,000 have gone 
no further than the eighth grade; and at 
least 5,000 (chiefly in Negro rural schools) 
have completed only the fifth or sixth 
grade. 


Even more serious than the teacher- 
situation is that of the country superin- 
tendence. Here the prevailing evil is 
election by popular vote which is still 
practiced in twenty-five states for the 
country superintendency and in thirty-four 
states for the State superintendency. 
Professional supervision of rural schools 
when provided at all is usually of creditable 
quality, notably, in New Jersey and Mary- 
land, but is generally deficient in, amount, 
since only one thousand such special school 
agents are employed throughout the whole 
nation for the oversight of 350,000 teachers. 


PROGRESS IN RURAL EDUCATION 


Let it not be inferred from the preceding 
statements that rural education is making 
no progress. As a matter of fact more 
progress has been made in this phase of 
education during the last fifteen years than 
in any other field. The difficulty is that 
we have had further to go and are still but 
on the way. Brief comparison of a few 
selected gains from the years 1910 to 1925 
will make this apparent. During this 
decade and a half the number of one- 
teacher schools fell from 212,380 to 161,000. 
Consolidation increased from 2,000 schools 
to 16,600 and the number of children 
transported from 57,000 to 1,111,500. The 
country unit of organization was extended 
from eleven states to twenty-one. The 
per cent of normal school graduates among 
rural teachers increased from less than two 
to about ten. The average rural school 
term rose from five months to seven and 
one-half. Rural illiteracy dropped from 
10.2 per cent to 7.7 per cent. The number 
of rural child laborers decreased from over a 


million to 647,309 (which is still a disgrace), 
The median salary for rural teachers rose 
from $317 to $729, and the expenditure per 
rural school child increased from $12 to $75, 
or from less than half of the urban expendi- 
ture of two-thirds of the amount per 
capita expended for city children. 


REMEDIES AND NEEDS 


In summarizing, space permits but the 
briefest possible listing of rural school 
remedies and needs. Chief among: these 
are the following: 


1. Consolidation—Or the moderniza- 
tion of the rural school system. An 
improved, superior type of such schools 
placing more emphasis upon good instruc- 
tion is essential, however. 


2. Adoption of a larger unit of school 
administration involving more extensive 
use of both the county and the State unit. 


3. Better trained teachers. 
4. More and better supervision. 


5. Increased revenue for rural schools 
and a more equitable distribution of the 
funds now available. 


6. An adapted curriculum, meeting the 
specific needs of farm-experienced chil- 
dren. 


7.:A new and deeper conception of 
education and of its value on the part of 
both teachers and parents. This should 
find expression in sound community co- 
operation for schools. 


8. There is needed above all a general 
nation-wide awakening on the whole farm 
situation involving school conditions and 
all other phases of rural welfare. This and 
this only will bring the ultimate solution of 
rural school difficulties. 


In all this the challenge to those of us 
immediately concerned with rural school 
responsibility—rural teachers, supervisors, 
teacher-training specialists and State and 
county superintendents—is unlimited. No 
more important task confronts the world 
today than that of providing equal oppor- 
tunity and advantage for farm-dwelling 
people and in this the daily effort of the 
rural school specialist, particularly of the 
earnest rural teacher, is the foundation 
stone. 
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Modern Tendencies in Relation to 
the Social Studies 


By Nancy MILes BatTMAN, 
Head of Department of Social Studies, Eastern Junior High School, Louisville 


The Great War has changed the world’s 
point of view in every way. Especially is 
this so in the educational world. The old 
education will not meet the demands of the 
new era. Education, up to this revolution 
of ideas, was rather like Procrustus and his 
two beds; the child was stretched, or part 
of him lopped off to fit the then prevailing 
system of education. “Now the educa- 
tional system is being made to fit the 


Education reflects 
contemporaneous life; 
actually, to some ex- 
tent; ideally, to per- 
fect extent. Stock 
taking began after the 
world’s catastrophe of 
1914 and a period of 
revaluation has set in 
as many things have 
assumed new aspects. 
In the school curric- 
ulum many subjects 
have been eliminated 
or given subordinate 
positions. Formal 
subjects and _ ones 
that simply require 
drill have been push- 
ed to the background. 

applied arts now 
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The practical and 
hold the foreground. 


The public is asking that the school 
give the training that will be worth while 


in the pursuit of life. The nature and.needs 
of the child are being considered in the new 
training. The Holy Grail which a teacher 
should always be seeking is the child’s 
interest. The twin emotion of interest is 
expression. These two, interest and expres- 
ston, put any subject over. The teacher 
will not have to threaten or beg the student 
to study but rather be the guide of the 
pupil’s urge. 


The tendencies of the modern world are 
towards: 


The merger idea or system. 
Socialization of the masses. 
Heeding of the adolescent child. 
Practicability of training. 


Science. 


What relation do these world tendencies 
have to the Social Studies? First, I shall 
illustrate the merger idea prevailing in the 
world of today. In the effort to economize 
in time and money, chain stores are being 
formed all over the country; combinations 
of small business houses with larger ones 
specializing in the same or closely related 
merchandise. Social studies is a combina- 
tion of history, civics, geography and eco- 
nomics. One cannot be taught without 
trespassing on the premises of the other. 
So the merger idea has been adopted in the 
educational world, in order to prevent an 
overlapping of subject-material with the 
consequent loss of interest on the part of 
the student as well as economizing his time 
and effort. 


The germ of these closely related studies 
is man; his activities, his traditions, his 
very thoughts—Man from the earliest 
beginnings to the living present. Here is 
the chain storehouse carrying the same or 
very like merchandise. Surely a student 
wandering through the “‘aisles of smiles’’ of 
Social Studies can pick from the heavily 
laden shelves of man’s activities, some 
material to which he is attracted, either for 
its usability or just because he likes it. A 
housewife, passing through a store and not 
finding what she wants, is not entirely 
empty-handed, nor, might I say, empty- 
headed. She at least has seen the huge 
array of goods put forth to tempt the 
prospective customer and unconsciously 
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her brain registers some articles that in the 
future she may need. 

So with the student. After completing 
a course of Social Studies, he cannot help 
but be impressed by the vital interest of 
the subject, man, the very life of the 
universe. If he gets nothing else but that 
thought in his shopping tour, his time has 
not been wasted; if, in his future educa- 
tional life, he chooses to specialize in any 
one of these subjects, he, using the senti- 
ment of Clarence Saunders, can say, 
“Sole Owner of My Choice.” 


A second tendency in the world of today 
is towards social efficiency, or in other 
words, socialization of the masses. Em- 
phasis is being placed upon preparation for 
social service; to help in the general welfare; 
to be aware of civic and moral responsi- 
bility; to desire, and to be able to co- 
operate with one’s fellowmen. 


The biggest movement of this kind was 
President Hoover’s ‘“‘Goodwill’’ visit to 
South American countries. Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh did the same thing in his mono- 
plane. The Prince of Wales is mingling 
with the peoples of his empire witha similar 
object in view. 


Cities have welcoming committees to 
meet delegates to conventions; hotels hang 
out banners upon which is printed the 
word ‘Welcome’; along highways are 
signboards with “‘Welcome to Our City”; 
even the elevators of some business houses 
have a card reading, ‘‘This operator has 
been chosen because of his tact and 
courtesy.”’ Insurance companies now issue 
social insurance. This is a group idea 
which is a money-saving proposition, one of 
good policy, and a form of co-operation. 
In some cities (Louisville, for instance), 
there is an organization which operates a 
“Welcome Car’ driven by an official 
social hostess. This woman arrives at a 
house when a family is moving in; she is 
sociable and helpful and brings with her a 
few necessities such as milk, bread and 
matches. Nearly all cities have welfare 
organizations. A great many factories 
have rest, recreation and lecture rooms. 
Here the employees can meet at the lunch 
hour, become acquainted, and even grow 
to be very sociable. 


The two greatest democracies in the 
world are England and America, and of 
these, America stands first. It has been 


demonstrated many times in our American 
history that lack of education, lowly birth, 
or poverty has not prevented a man from 
becoming the President of the country. 


Now how does this socializing of the 
world relate itself to the Social Studies? 
Very clearly, through the study of govern- 
ment and history. The study of these aids 
the student to understand the meaning of 
social service. The basis of education for 
citizenship is to broaden the group spirit. 
Visits to social and charitable institutions 
of the community, the study of the neigh- 
borhood factory, participating to a small 
degree in local drives of a social nature; 
these contribute towards a sympathetic 
feeling for one’s fellowman. 


The renaissance of the twentieth cen- 
tury is Civic-mindedness. The student 
must be taught that most evils come from 
ignorance and selfishness. Civics teaches 
closer correlation between school work and 
the industrial and commercial work of the 
community. Boys and girls who finish 
school and enter the world of business 
respect the laws of the community for the 
sake of the safety and growth of their 
chosen professions; but there is another 
class of boys and girls who leave school as 
soon as the age law allows; who drift from 
job to job; who lead lives productive of no 
good to their community, but who enjoy 
the privileges of citizenship. This is the class 
that should be taught that privileges are 
accompanied by duties if they are to be 
made into self-respecting citizens. 


The study of history makes intelligent 


voters. History inspires ideals of social 
service and unselfishness. The trend of 
history teaching today is to teach the arts 
and occupations of peace, commerce, 
industry, social life, and humanitarian 
movements. As Charles Johnston states 
in ‘The Modern High School”’: ‘Education 
in America should be primarily a socializing 
process, society expresses itself through 
the school, state, church—collective in- 
terests and co-operative action. Students 
should be trained for society and to con- 
tribute to society. The public schools are 
democratic institutions and should produce 
democratic pupils; they should train out 
of the old student his freakishness. An 
unsocial and eccentric student is a selfish 
one and he retards the progress and inter- 
feres with his group.” 
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Dr. George Willard Frasier, president of 
Colorado State Teachers College, declares, 
“Education should be universal, regardless 
of sex, age, or nationality. The only 
limitation should be native ability. Each 
person educated to the limit of his ability 
is an ideal in education.” 


A third tendency of the new world order 
is the attention given to the adolescent 
child. Formerly, a lawbreaker of youthful 
age and experience was placed in the same 
jail or penitentiary with a lawbreaker older 
in age and experience, and the young sinner 
emerged from confinement with an old 
head on young shoulders. Now the Juve- 
nile Court takes care of the youth. 
Formerly a child of tender years did the 
same amount of work, working the same 
number of hours, as did an adult. Society 
as a whole suffers. If he works all day, he 
cannot be in school. He makes acquaint- 
ances of ideals. Now the Child Labor 
Laws in many states look after the welfare 
of the junior citizen. Formerly an un- 
natural parent could neglect his offspring 
by throwing the responsibility upon the 
community, or on the immature child 
himself. Now the strong arm of the law 
compels the parent to take care of the 
minor. In this connection, many states 
have the Mother’s Pension Law. When 
the father is dead, or too ill to work, under 
ordinary circumstances the mother would 
be obliged to leave the children while she 
secured employment for their upkeep. 
This law pays the mother a small sum 
which enables her to stay at home; it 
prevents the family from being broken up. 


Formerly, the child received scant at- 
tention in church work. He was instructed 
in doctrine in a small, uninteresting way. 
Now, the Sunday school is a very elaborate 
system. Even the kindergarten child has 
his room attractively arranged for his 
needs. Prizes are given for competitive 
work, and entertainments are frequent. 
Many churches have added gymnasiums 
and have teams of basketball and base- 
ball. Churches are taking a more active 
interest in the social welfare of their young 
members. They make provisions for sum- 
mer camps and organize Boy and Girl 
Scout troops. <A great number of churches 
conduct rooming houses for their youth 
who must work. 


Formerly, the city fathers knew the old 
proverb, ‘‘All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,’”’ but Jack was just a boy until 
he became a man at the age of twenty-one. 
The city fathers saw Jack of poor parents 
playing with Jill in the streets or loafing 
about the corner drug stores. They had no 
other place togo. It did not occur to them 
that a healthy, happy child is a good busi- 
ness proposition; that sickly, under- 
nourished and immoral children become 
citizens and are to be reckoned with in the 
future of the community. Now, many 
cities provide parks, playgrounds, libraries, 
museums and art galleries, and furnish free 
band concerts and public dance halls. 


In the educational world, the adolescent 
child was neglected for a much longer time 
than he was either in church, crime, city 
or work. The pupil at this stage scarcely 
knows what it is all about. He needs 
interesting social activities now more than 
he ever will again. It is the time to engage 
him in presenting plays for the benefit of 
some school activity; time to engage him 
in some form of co-operative work. 


The old 8-4 plan did not provide for the 
child in his transition period, passing from 
childhood to manhood. One of the present 


tendencies is the 6-3-3 school plan. The 
majority of children are held in school only 
through the fifth year. The work of the 
elementary school is to prepare for further 
school work. Dr. Richard D. Allen, 
assistant superintendent of schools at 
Providence, Rhode Island, said, ‘“The first 
six years of school is the formation period 
of a child’s life during which he adjusts 
himself. Guidance is essential to a 
child’s development at all stages and 
teachers should study the needs of the 
individual.’’ Courses of study are being 
formed based on adolescent psychology and 
the needs of society.” At this trying time 
in a child’s life when he is supersensitive, 
when he is trying to fit himself into the 
scheme of things, the Junior High School 
has been organized to aid the adolescent. 


The relation of the pupil at this stage to 
the Social Studies is very definite. The 
Social Studies are so elastic that they fit 
the child at this point of development as 
if they were made for him. Think of the 
possibilities for dramatization in history, 
civics or geography. How easily the many 
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PROJECT METHOD 
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THE WORLD BOOK? 


If you are attempting to do project work without the help which 
the publishers of The World Book can give you, or if you haven’t 
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events or lives of great Americans can be 
put into short plays, Indians, Columbus, 
Daniel Boone, Paul Revere, for the boys; 
Betsy Ross and Barbara Frietchie for the 
girls. The student at this age can get his 
co-operative work also through the Student 
Council and learn a few parliamentary 
laws at the same time. Through the Safety 
Council he will learn to care for himself 
by caring for others, and is enabled to 
develop tolerance and sympathy for indi- 
viduals outside his own social group. 
“Social Studies are rich in human value. 
The modern conception of the Social 
Studies include character building. Prob- 
lems of one kind or another are a big part 
of life. At home questions arise that re- 
quire decisions. At school one meets 
many problems. Even leisure time pre- 
sents problems.’’* The adolescent pupil 
likes to solve problems of life; he likes to 
imagine himself the hero or villain; he 
wonders just how he would act or respond 
to the same stimuli that confront the 
people of whom he is reading. 


History is a record of problems that 


people have had to solve in the past. 
full of the deeds of men and women who 
stalk across the stage of time. An interested 
pupil thinks and acts with the people of the 
history pages. The social and economic 
influences, geographic factors, racial influ- 
ences and the role of women in American 
development are stressed in the new history. 
History owes its place in the school cur- 
riculum chiefly to the fact that its study 
helps us to understand people, individually 
and in groups. It is, or should be, the one 
subject that will interest the adolescent 
child in the Junior High School stage. 


A fourth tendency of the modern world 
is the practicability of training. Before 
the war, children were taught to be seen 
and not heard; they were taught not to 
reason out a situation, but like the famous 
legion—‘“‘Theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do or die.’’ The school world and 
the business world seemed as far apart as 
the North and South poles. Even a hard- 
headed business man of prewar days 
assumed that an employee just out of school 
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must go through a period, long or short, of 
adjustment to the new environs; a sort of 
apprenticeship, a relic of the guild system 
of the middle ages. He may have realized 
that his business suffered temporarily by 
the inefficiency of new clerks; that errors 
were made which cost, if not money, at 
least embarrassing situations. 


Due to Commodore Byrd’s flying trips 
we know that the North and South poles 
are not so very different; a person who could 
live in one of these zones could also live 
comfortably at the other, neither is the 
business world so very different from the 
school world. An individual should emerge 
from the school environment and fit com- 
fortably into the business community. 


The community owes no one a living. 
Roosevelt once said, ‘“‘The first requisite 
- of a good citizen in this republic of ours is 
that he shall be able and willing to pull his 
own weight; that he shall not be a mere 
passenger but shall do his share in the work 
that each generation of us finds ready at 
hand.”’ The world of knowledge is growing 
and the number of different kinds of tasks 
is growing. It is the duty of the com- 
munity through its schools to prepare its 
boys and girls with as much practical 
training as is compatible with their respec- 
tive ages in order that they may be able to 
pull their own weight. It is the duty of 
the boy and girl: 


1. To get as much practical knowledge 
as he or she can assimilate; 

2. Toco-operate in the home life; 

3. To form proper health habits; 

4. To respect all community laws. 


The leaders of our national legislation are 
recognizing the need of practical training. 
The Smith-Hughes bill passed in 1917 
specifies that the federal government shall 
assist from its own treasury those states 
which are willing to give an equal amount 
for the purpose of maintaining vocational 
schools. ‘Vocational education in agri- 
culture, and in the trades, and domestic 
arts.’”* 


Many schools offer pre-vocational courses 
in which students may experiment in 
different kinds of work in order to discover 
just where their interests lie. Happiness 
and efficiency are found in congenial work; 
the misfit is usually unhappy and con- 


sequently inefficient. Trade schools are 
becoming more popular and in many cities, 
night schools and continuation classes are 
open to those who find that they are 
handicapped by lack of sufficient training. 


How do the Social Studies help the 
practicability of training? Through voca- 
tional guidance principally aided by the 
study of economics, geography, citizen- 
ship and history. The choice of an occupa- 
tion is the start. The selection of a voca- 
tion should be left to the student; the 
teacher should help the individual to 
choose; help to discover his interests and 
capacities. The vocational adjustment 
should be worked out by the teacher, 
preferably by an expert on the school 
faculty. The vocational guidance teacher 
should have conferences with the pupil; she 
should have leaders in different fields of 
work address the student body; and she 
should arrange excursions to factories and 
offices where real work is going on. This 
teacher should let the students keep the 
school supply store; to act as banker, teller, 
cashier in the school bank; help in the 
lunch room, and assist in the school library. 


Do the Social Studies help to make the 
entrance into the business world easier on 
both the employer and the employee? 
Undoubtedly. Civics, citizenship and gov- 
ernment certainly prepare the embryo 
citizen with a knowledge of what is right 
and wrong; he knows how he can get along 
with his fellowmen, and he knows what 
to expect when he breaks a law that is made 
for the good of the group. A good Ameri- 
can is a good citizen, at least in this country. 
Recently, the D. A. R., meeting at Wash- 
ington, passed resolutions to publish and 
distribute a manual to extend its pro- 
gram of Americanization. 


An aspect of the need of history in the 
practical world comes from the American 
Institute of Architects which met in Wash- 
ington in April. ‘“The Institute aims even- 
tually to organize this material [records of 
monuments of the early nineteenth century, 
Roman traditions of the eighteenth century 
and Greek characteristics], supplemented 
by adequate historical discussion, as a 
comprehensive record of early American 
architecture.’’ Valley Forge Park, the 
Betsy Ross House, the Baron Von Steuben 
House, and many other places of historical 
value are objects of this institute’s activity. 
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“A knowledge of history is an essential 
adjunct to the study of art,’’ said Dr. Oscar 
Hagen, professor of Art Criticism at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


The last and most interesting tendency 
of the modern world is the scientific aspect. 
We who are living in this age surrounded 
by the things that make life easier and more 
pleasant scarcely realize how well off we 
are. This is the age of exploration and 
research in everything—religion, medicine, 
food supply, prehistoric life, work, and 
psychology. In fact, can you think of one 


thing which is not being delved into by the 
experts? 


What relation exists between the Social 
Studies and Science? Again, I must start 
with history. History, to be worth any- 
thing at all, must be scientific. We must 
accept much of what is commonly called 
history as fiction, pleasant perhaps but 
not true. History is as much a science 
as chemistry or mathematics. The chemist 
combines two parts of hydrogen and two 
parts of oxygen to get hydrogen peroxide; 
the mathematician adds two and two and 
gets four; the historian must combine or 
add just as conscientiously as_ either 
chemist or mathematician if he truly 
desires to obtain man’s real story on this 
earth. 


We see the scientist at work in labora- 
tories of universities, and in business 
houses. He is always seeking the one thing, 
truth. Social Studies teach us to live 
together; science helps us to live together 
well. ‘‘The sciences which treat more 
directly of our living together such as 
biology, economics, sociology and political 
science are still new but they have already 
given us general laws about living together. 
We know the motives that make people 
form groups and some of the things that 
happen when groups are formed. Science 
is exact, regular, arranged, classified knowl- 
edge.’’® Science has its heroes; it has its 
adventurous side; it stirs the imagination. 
Likewise, history. As history is the story 
of man, so is science the story of man’s 
power over nature. 


The newest product of science is the radio, 
and it relies upon Social Studies to a great 
extent for the entertainment of the listeners. 
David Lawrence gives government talks 
each week, political matters of the moment 


in Washington; the speeches of Alfred 
Smith and Herbert Hoover were broadcast 
over large areas. The radio depends on 
historical moments and great events for 
its best thrillers. 


Geography is not neglected in the scien- 
tific world. Explorers speak over the radio 
describing their adventures; they tell of the 
natives that they have encountered in their 
wanderings; their habits, their dress and 
customs; motion pictures show different 
countries, peoples, customs and occupa- 
tions. A teacher asked a pupil to name a 
few cities and locate them in their proper 
places. .He could not; he explained that he 
could not find them on the map but added 
hopefully, ‘“Teacher, I can find every one of 
them on the radio.”’ It is said that a pupil 
upon being asked to spell ‘‘Schenectady”’ 
promptly replied, ‘‘W-G-Y.” Colonel 
Paul Henderson, vice-president of the 
Transcontinental Air Transport, said 
‘‘Maps are almost asessential to an aviator 
as gasoline. Accurate, properly prepared 
maps serve as the link which ties an aviator 
to his course.” 


I have mentioned five of the tendencies 
of the modern world and have discussed 
briefly their relation to the Social Studies. 
Now, how are these world tendencies react- 
ing to the educational world other then the 
Social Studies. I stated in the earlier part 
of this paper: “‘Education should reflect con- 
temporaneous life, actually, to some extent; 
ideally, to perfect extent.”” Are the school 
curricula which reflect the educational 
tendencies reflecting to some extent con- 
temporaneous life? 


“The four specific aims of the new 
educational system are: 


1. Physical well-being, 
2. Vocational guidance, 


3. Personal culture, 
4, Social efficiency.’’® 

Do not these four aims tie up quite suc- 
cessfully with the tendencies of the modern 
world? The result of such co-operation 
should be an ideal picture of life. 


NOTES 
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“Story of Human Progress,’’ by Marshall. 
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Constructive Discipline 


By Dr. J. E. ADAMs, 
Professor of Education, University of Kentucky 


America is the most lawless civilized 
nation on earth today. From 1911 to 1921 
England and Wales had .76 of a homicide 
per each 100,000 of the population; Canada 
had .54 homicide for each 100,000 of its 
people; for the same period the number of 
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homicides in Australia for each 100,000 of 
its population was 1.88; in South Africa it 
was 1.78; in Holland .31; in Norway .82; in 
Switzerland .18 and in the United States 
7.2. In other words, one’s chance to be 
murdered in the United States is 23 times 
what it is in Holland, 40 times what it 
would be in Switzerland and more than 13 
times what it would be in Canada. 


Not only is one’s chance to be murdered 
in this country excellent, but the chance 
that the murderer will go free is also very 
great. For every 10 murders committed 


in London there are 160 committed in 
New York City. Seven of London’s 10 will 
be hanged while one of New York’s 160 will 
receive the death penalty. These figures 
are only illustrative of those that might be 
piled up to show that America holds first 
place among civilized nations today 
in the commission of crime. In fact, the 
figures on law violation have become so 
pressinz that our present President looks 
upon the need for better observance of the 
law as one of the acute problems of our 
times. Undoubtedly his appointment of a 
National Committee to study the whole 
question of law violation ought to receive 
the plaudits of every right-thinking man or 
woman regardless of party. However, it 
appears to me that the roots of disrespect 
for law go back farther than the present 
situation. While it is a fine thing to 
alleviate the situation immediately, if it 
can be done, it is a still more basic thing to 
realize that a proper respect for the laws 
of our country must be better instilled in 
the minds of our children. In other words, 
it is my purpose to emphasize the impor- 
tance of proper disciplinary measures in the 
home and the school if we would have a 
generation of law-keepers rather than law- 
breakers. Anyone who reflects upon the 
situation at all will realize that society 
perpetuates itself in two ways—(1)through 
biological inheritance, and (2) through 
social inheritance. Biologically the germ 
plasm with its many carriers is passed from 
the older generation to the younger genera- 
tion and new life is brought into the world. 
No sooner has this happened than the older 
generation begins to try to shape the 
thinking and the ideas of these newcomers. 
Instead of teaching them to think for them- 
selves, every opportunity is seized to make 
them think like we do. 


Consequently, we get a group of people 
who are warped in their thinking. They 
have been biasedly taught and so they must 
biasedly think. Having never heard any- 
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thing but praise for the Democratic Party 
and damnation for the Republican Party, 
they of course become ‘‘straight’’ voters 
for the Democratic ticket. Having been 
surrounded from infancy with a Baptist 
influence and inoculated at every turn with 
the importance of the Baptist doctrine, 
they are forever unhappy in a Methodist 
church. Now, it is not strange that this is 
so. Nature in her infinite wisdom does 
not change the whole of a generation at any 
one time. Instead, one can always find 
at least three generations, each with large 
numbers living, at any one period. The 
older generation, passing off the stage, is 
striving desperately to hammer its beliefs 
and ideals into the minds of the younger. 
The middle generation, alive and active, 
is trying to get the just-arriving generation 
to perpetuate its beliefs and viewpoints. 
Would we change this if we could? No. 
The true thinker will realize that this is 
nature’s way of passing on the social 
heritage and of preventing the younger 
generation from making the mistakes of 
the older. 


The objection is in the way the social 


heritage is passed on. Some of us do 
object to presenting the racial heritage in 
such a lopsided, biased way that our 
children never learn to think for themselves 
or to know the meaning of the word tolera- 
tion. I do not believe the time will or 
should come when the older generation will 
cease to influence and mold the conduct of 
its offspring. I should like, however, to 
see this conduct molded in such a way as to 
assure us of boys and girls with open minds 
capable of choosing wisely of life’s values, 
and prompted by an inner impulse to a 
social consciousness and possessed of a 
sensitiveness for social service. The history 
of discipline in our homes and our schools 
not only indicates that we have been 
hammering into the young, biased and 
warped viewpoints and denying them the 
chance to know the other side of the 
question, but we have likewise been ruth- 
less in our demand that they suppress their 
own ideas and aspirations. The old doc- 
trine that children should be seen and not 
heard has been literally applied in all too 
many cases. Suppression has seemed to be 
the secret of child-training in the past. 
Initiative hardly received passing attention. 
Consequently, all sorts of punishments were 
used and frequently applied. The diary 


of the old German professor who had spent 
a lifetime teaching, reveals how difficult it 
must have been to suppress these ambitious 
youngsters. Some of my listeners will 
doubtless recall this old professor’s diary 
which reads as follows: “I have given 
911,527 blows with a cane; 20,987 with a 
ruler; 136,715 with the hand; 10,205 slaps 
on the mouth; 7,905 boxes on the ear; 
1,115,800 thumps on the head.”” The diary 
continues: “I have made boys kneel on 
peas 777 times and on a triangle 613 times. 
I have made them wear the jackass 3,001 
times, and hold up the rod 1,707 times. 
I have to my knowledge 3,000 expressions 
with which I can scold.” 


In Boston, even as late as 1845, the record 
indicates that in a school of 400, one child 
was whipped every six minutes. Such 
figures as these are indicative of the fact 
that discipline dominated by the idea of 
suppression is bad discipline. The pin- 
drop theory in the schoolroom does not 
culminate in good conduct. Children seen 
but never heard in the home do not make 
for good citizenship. 


This is not an argument that children 
should be permitted to do as they please. 
Far from it. Probably no greater calamity 
could befall a child than that of no parental 
checks. I recall one day when I was in the 
army, of washing dishes from the same tub 
with a young man who was a graduate of the 
department of psychology in the University 
of Chicago. I had heard him refer to 
psychology a number of times and I 
naturally thought he was a teacher, so this 
day I asked something about his teaching. 
He said, ‘‘No, I am not a teacher, I am a 
private disciplinarian in a certain wealthy 
home in Chicago.” Well, this was news to 
me, because in spite of the fact that my 
mother had a large family of children, we 
never had a private disciplinarian in our 
home. Consequently I was much inter- 
ested in the duties of a private disci- 
plinarian. I then listened to my friend 
relate how an eleven-year-old boy in this 
wealthy home had gotten to the point 
where father and mother could do nothing 
with him, and how in their desperation they 
went to the department of psychology to 
find a fellow who knew the psychology of 
the child, one whom they could hire to 
discipline this eleven-year-old boy. Now, 
this young psychologist, when he got in that 
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home, soon saw that he must take complete 
charge of the boy. In disciplinary measures 
he had to be strong where the parents had 
been weak and this was in the matter of 
firmness. This eleven-year-old boy had 
learned that his parents would not stick to 
anything they said, that while they were 
anxious to do the right thing for him they 
lacked one of the most essential traits in all 
discipline, namely, firmness. No, I would 
be the last to argue for no control or checks 
on childhood, but what I would argue for 
is a balance between suppression and 
freedom, between obedience and initiative. 


Now, there are many teachers and 
thousands of parents yet today who do not 
realize that we are getting away from the 
old doctrine of suppression and_ blind 
obedience and inculcating a new theory of 
freedom and initiative. The time was 
when authority was the only reason for 
obedience, but today our children and 
young people are asking for a better reason 
than this. They want to know ‘‘why,’’ and 
the ‘‘why”’ must be given with some sense 
of logic and reasonableness. As one 


writer has put it, the problem today is to 


somehow and in some way help our young 
people to make the shift from external 
authority to internal authority. In short, 
it appears today that instead of our handed- 
down, biased ideas being swallowed whole, 
they are being tested. 


This tendency to test old ideas began a 
long while ago. Aristotle had taught that 
if a five-pound ball and one-pound ball be 
dropped from a tower at the same time the 
five-pound ball being heavier would reach 
the ground first. Although this idea has 
been handed down for 1900 years, Galileo 
in 1590 doubted it and put it to the test. 
Imagine the astonishment on the faces of 
the observers when Galileo was able to 
prove that the two balls, one weighing 
five-pounds and the other one, when 
dropped from the same height at the same 
time would also hit the ground at the same 
time. A little later, when Galileo looked 
through his telescope and found spots on 
the sun, one conservative. wrote to a friend 
of his and said, ‘‘What about this? Galileo 
says there are spots on the sun.” His 
friend wrote back, ‘‘Do not worry about 
what Galileo found. I have read Aristotle 
through three times and nowhere does he 
say there are spots on the sun. You may 
be sure there are none.’’ (Such complete 


faith did he have in authority.) Never- 
theless, Galileo showed to the world that 
some thoughts handed down for the 
younger generation to believe will not stand 
testing and that the oncoming group has a 
right to ask that handed-down thoughts 
be put to the test. Therefore, we find the 
younger generation more than ever before 
asking the eternal question ‘“‘why.’’ And 
this ‘“‘why”’ is not satisfied by authoritative 
statements. It no longer suffices to say 
that this must not be done because it isn’t 
nice, for immediately the question arises as 
to why itisn’t nice. It used to be sufficient 
to say that things should not be done 
because father and mother, or the church, 
or the Bible said so. Today our young 
people are asking why they should say so. 
Now it ought to be evident to all that when 
this question of why is logically and sensibly 
satisfied in the minds of our young people, 
that obedience will result, and the author- 
ity that controls will be within the individ- 
ual himself and not any external authority 
emanating from the parents, the church or 
the Bible. If wecan but once get authority 
on checks and controls transferred from 
external pressures to the inner urges of the 
individual, the disciplined individual will be 
infinitely better of. His controlling author- 
ity then will always be with him. There is 
a strong chance then that he will no more 
go wrong in New York City than he will 
in his own home town. But as long as 
conduct is regulated by external pressure 
constantly applied, we can always expect 
that when once out of the presence of the 
pressure the tendency to go wrong will be 
very great. 


Now it should be kept in mind by every 
teacher and every parent that before we can 
succeed in transferring from external 
control to internal control, those who teach 
must themselves develop liberal attitudes 
of mind. Our thinking in morals, in gov- 
ernment, in legal procedures, and in religion 
today is lagging behind our thinking in 
science. We thus have the spectacle of 
a twentieth century criminal getting away 
in a twentieth century vehicle, and caught 
(if caught at all) by a nineteenth century 
detective force and convicted (if convicted 
at all), by an eighteenth century jury 
system. We have a government run by 
everybody except those who are trained for 
the job and who have some claim to expert- 
ness in the field. We hold ideals of morals 
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and citizenship that more properly belong 
to an isolated nation of two hundred years 
ago than to one that ought to be shot 
through and through with the ideals of 
toleration and _ international-mindedness. 
We tend to teach histories written by men 
who either did not know or who dared not 
tell the truth about our own country and 
about some of our most exalted heroes. 
In every field, whether it be religion, 
history or our attitudes toward science, we 
have the lines drawn tightly between the 
liberalist ani the fundamentalist, the 
conservatist and the progressive. 

I am not attempting here to pass judg- 
ment on the service rendered to society by 
the liberalist and the fundamentalist respec- 
tively, but I do want to drive home the 
point that if we expect to answer the “why” 
of our children in our homes and our 
schools, and thus transfer control from 
external authority to internal urges, we 
must be more liberal in our thinking. 
While making this transfer we can expect 
some falling by the wayside and a consider- 
able amount of disobedience and disregard 
for law, but when the transfer is once made 
we will have a higher type of morals, a 
more law-abiding citizenship and a more 
tolerant people than we have ever had 
before. Wecan then expect that our young 
people will think sanely in remote lands 
and that they will have that finely regu- 
lated conduct away from home as well as 
at home. 


HORACE MANN 


Horace Mann became the first secretary 
of the State Board of Education in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1837. As a member of the 
Senate in that state he was responsible for 
the law establishing the principle of educa- 
tion as a state function in America, and held 
the first state office in education. 

Horace Mann began improving schools 
by improving teachers. He was the father 
of the American normal school. He first 
called attention to the school’s responsi- 
bility for the health of the child. He first 
secured popular approval for the enforce- 
ment of school attendance laws. He was 
one of first opponents of child labor. 

The Massachusetts educator studied 
European school methods and brought back 
the best practices to America. He empha- 
sized the value of vocal music in elementary 
schools; the use of the Bible; teaching of 
morals. He stressed the importance of 
school libraries and the formation of reading 
tastes during the school course. Horace 
Mann was a most courageous champion of 
the American public school. 

Realizing the value of his services to 
American education, the National Educa- 
tion Association at its 1929 meeting in 
Atlanta passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the National Education 
Association approve the plan to hold a 
centennial Horace Mann celebration in 
1937; that it call the attention of all state 
and national educational and _ welfare 
associations to the importance and value 
of such a celebration and that it join with 
these organizations in petitioning the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to appoint a commission which would 
begin at once the arrangements for a fitting 


‘celebration. 


‘“‘Resolved, That the Association recom- 
mend that state and national associations 
arrange to build their programs in 1937 
around the theme, ‘The Educational 
Achievements of a Century.’ 

“Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee is hereby authorized to carry out 
the plans embodied in these resolutions.” 
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The love of country, love of home, 
reverence for the past and respect for 
traditions are among the strong passions of Kentucky Teach ers 
the race that have exalted human life. 
Moved by these passions, men have been 
led, as if by the hand of fate, to heroic deeds 
and to high achievements. 


Patriotism, which includes all these 
major passions, is the inspiration, not only 
for the best in the arts of war, but the 
loftiest attainments in the arts of peace; 
inspiring the best in architecture, in litera- 
ture, in painting, and in sculpture. In 
these fine arts have been embalmed for 
all time the highest accomplishments of 
the race. 


Impelled by this force, men and women 
have striven across the centuries to achieve 
the fundamental needs of their social and 
spiritual lives. For these more or less 
abstract ideals some have given their blood 
and many more the best in brawn and 
brain and heart. 


No community has a better claim upon 
the affections of its people than has Ken- 
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wonderful appeal because of its challenge 
to Kentucky’s patriotism. 


Associated with the idea of the Ken- 
tucky Building is the Studert Loan Fund, 
which has already made 2,800 different 
loans to students who otherwise would 
have been hampered, if not crippled, in 
their educational development. One of 
the two co-ordinated purposes of the 
foundation is to inspire young Kentuckians 
to make the most of life and the other to aid 
them, in a material way, to realize their 
hopes and ambitions. 


No one is thinking now of the original 
limit of $300,000 for the College Heights 
Foundation. In view of the tremendous 
possibility for service through this fund no 
limit can be fixed until the limit of such 
service is determined. 


The Kentucky Building is to be ideally 
located. There is no place in the State 
where such a building could be more 
fittingly placed than on the slope leading 
to College Heights, a spot already dear to 
thousands of young Kentuckians. This 
shrine will form a link in a chain of world- 
renowned Kentucky sbrines and _ places, 
including ‘My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Lincoln Memorial,” Mammoth Cave 
National Park, and the Jefferson Davis 
Monument. All these places may be seen 
in a few hours’ drive on perfectly good 
roads.—Teachers College Heights. 





DRIFTED GOLD 
By Marion G. GODDETTE 


A miser may bend o’er his hoarded gold, 
O’er which he starved his soul; 

By cheating his life of a thousand joys, 
And countless sins to toll. 

But give me the gold of the autumn leaves, 
The blue of the sky above; 

And treasures in Heaven of kindly deeds, 
And a heart full of God and love. 

I am poor in the way men count their gold, 
But I’m richer than miser or king; 

As I wade through the drifts of autumn 

gold, 
I could lift up my voice and sing. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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The Health Program in the Schools 


By ADELBERT A. THOMAs, 
Director, Bureau of Public Health Education, State Board of Health of Kentucky 


It has been discovered that health can be 
taught, and since that discovery thousands 
of books have been written telling how to 
teach it. It has likewise been discovered 
that health, the public variety, can be 
bought and since that discovery millions of 
dollars have been spent to give to communi- 
ties that which had been considered price- 
less. But buying public health is like 
buying personal health, merely paying the 
doctor’s bill won’t effect a cure. It takes 
active co-operation on the part of the 
patient. The community that spends its 
money for health will get it only when 
every citizen in the community helps. 


Health Education is not so much a new 
subject as a new point of view! In place 
of the old physiology where we learned to 
name the bones of our body and to trace a 
bite of bread and butter through all the 
processes of digestion, we have a subject 
in which we teach children how to live, the 
emphasis being placed on doing rather than 
knowing. In other words the health educa- 
tion of today is simply the physiology of our 
grandmothers’ day turned wrong side out, 
renovated, and injected with life. 


For over twenty years private organiza- 
tions, such as the Kentucky Tuberculosis 
Association, have tried to improve the 
health of children by teaching them good 
health habits. The most popular of all 
these campaigns was the Modern Health 
Crusade. This is still used as a device to 
hold the interest of children. After years of 
pioneer work by these private organizations 
Kentucky, a little over three years ago, 
through her Department of Education, 
assisted by the State Board of Health, 
developed a course of study for the teaching 
of health in the elementary schools. This 
course of study has achieved results where 
teachers conscientiously have tried to put 
it into effect and where school officials have 
recognized its importance to the extent 
that they have made the necessary physical 
changes and adjustments in the school 
program. 


Health teaching is made attractive through 
stories, through language lessons, by making 
posters and booklets in the handwork 
classes and by playing health-giving games 
at recess! However, not every school that 
makes the most posters, has the most 
health. plays, makes the most health book- 
lets and sings the most health songs, has 
the best health program. Frequently, 
that is al] that is going on. Songs, poems, 
booklets, posters, plays and pageants are 
devices, and are not to be mistaken for a 
regular day-in-and-day-out health teaching 
program. The very fact that children 
enjoy and are naturally attracted by these 
things makes it all the more necessary that 
we use them carefully, else we wake up 
some day to find that these children have 
not changed their health behavior at all, 
in fact they may have the same bad habits 
as when they started to school. This has 
happened many times where we have mis- 
taken the shadow for the substance. 


In the first four grades of the elementary 
school, teacher, children and parents all 
have the same goal—that of acquiring 
good health habits. Health habits like other 
habits, are not acquired by spasmodic 
bursts of activity, but by doing the thing 
over and over, by a careful check-up every 
day by his teacher and by sympathetic care 
and understanding at home. The child’s 
natural love of activity, his delight in 
making things and the fact that he likes to 
imitate and that he wants the approval of 
his teacher and his father and mother, all 
help him to do gladly that which otherwise 
would be an unpleasant task! The child, 
in learning to care for his body, in eating 
the right foods with the other children in 
the school lunch room, in observing the 
simple laws of health and cleanliness, is 
learning how to live just as he is learning how 
to add and subtract, to read and to spell. 


When the child leaves the fourth grade 
he begins to have an understanding of the 
importance of these habits which have been 
formed and are being formed. He can now 
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tell for himself the difference between good 
and bad health behavior. We find that the 
boys and girls in these grades, as in the 
earlier ones, are intensely interested in 
their weight. They have learned what it 
it is to be up to normal weight, or over- 
weight or underweight, and the scale in the 
school or at the corner grocery is in con- 
stant demand. Where medical inspection 
is made, children are keen to know how 
many bad teeth they have, whether their 
tonsils are in good shape and whether or 
not they have good posture. 


The child in the seventh and eighth 
grades is interested in games, contests, 
camping and scouting. Here he learns the 
underlying facts and principles governing 
all health laws and his relation as a citizen 
to the community. There is greater 
interest in guarding and improving the 
health of the community. He realizes 
now that he is vaccinated against small-pox 
not merely to protect himself and to con- 
form to the law, but because a good citizen 
helps protect the health of others. In 
these upper grades health clubs are popular 
and excursions are made to study conditions 


of health and sanitation in the community. 
We find boys and girls are interested in the 
way the corner grocery keeps its meat and 
milk, and the number of flies they see there. 
They are interested in the local water supply, 
sewage disposal and, in fact, all the elements 
of a community health program. 


Thus the child who continues the habits 
begun in the first grade and adds to them 
each year, will have by the end of the eighth 
grade, a working knowledge of all the 
fundamental health rules for li‘e. 


From the beginning of the health educa- 
tion movement in the schools, the emphasis 
has been on the elementary school with 
little or no attention given to the high 
school. This has brought about a condi- 
tion which is rather serious. We find that 
the pupil leaving the eighth grade and 
entering high school frequently discards 
the fine health teaching which was given 
him in the grades and instead of adhering 
to the habits which were formed then, 
seems to take a special delight in seeing how 
many he can break. The high school pupil 
is making so many different adjustments, 
that he needs some special attention, and 
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particularly in the field of health. He is 
making physiological, moral, mental, eco- 
nomic and social adjustments. In addition 
to his classroom work, which, in most cases, 
is heavier than in the grades, he has 
athletics, social activities and in many 
cases music lessons and dancing lessons as 
well. 

Perhaps the day has not yet arrived when 
we can have thorough physical examina- 
tions for all high school students in order 
that we may tell if they are carrying a load 
they are suited to bear, but we can fulfilla 
portion of our obligation by having all who 
take part in competitive athletics, thorough- 
ly examined. We should know that those 
students who play football, basket ball, 


who go out for track are physically fit for 
the effort they make, and the strain they 


undergo. Those students who are decid- 
edly underweight should not be taking part 
in competitive athletics, nor should those 
with heart trouble—yet we find everywhere 
in almost every gymnasium, parents of 
these same children crowding to see the 
game—making a Roman holiday of those 
they love the best—their own children! 

One of the major goals of the high school 
years should be good health, and to see that 
the student is no worse off physically for 
his school experience. 


Such a program in the high schools would 
call for a larger medical and nursing 
service. There would also have to be a 
change in school administration, ranging up- 
ward from the classroom teacher, through 
the principal and superintendent to the 
school board. It wou'd need the closest 
co-operation between parents, teachers and 
family physician. In the high school, boys 
and girls should be getting science: Physics, 
chemistry, physiology, taught in such a 
way that it will help them rationalize their 
health conduct; further, they should have 
some specific instruction which will help 
them hold fast to the health habits learned 
in the lower grades, and somewhere through 


English or art or history they should 
receive instruction befitting their growth 
in years and their progress in life which will 
build health standards and inculcate health 
ideals and develop an appreciation of the 
importance of bodily vigor. 


The two outstanding crimes of the high 
school age are, competitive athletics and 
long hours of homework. 


The diseases which areparticularly devas- 
tating to boys and girls in high school age 
are those which affect the respiratory sys- 
tem, colds, tuberculosis and pneumonia. 
These are due largely to over fatigue and 
loss of sleep, faulty food habits, poor ven- 
tilation in the classroom, and a careless- 
ness on the part of the school administrators 
in the control of communicable diseases. 


We should think of the long-range phases 
of health education in high school. It is 
first of all prevocational, since in our high 
schools we find the material for our future 
teachers, nurses, physicians, dentists; 
second, it is preparental since in the high 
school we have the future fathers and moth- 
ers and finally, itis, or should be, the place 
of preparation for citizenship. 

In the college, we are attempting to 
train teachers to teach the kind of health 
program which has been described in this 
article. Weare doing this by promoting the 
health of the student-teacher through 
physical examination, follow-up, and the 
correction of defects; by offering courses 
which will give the necessary background 
for teaching health, and by developing in 
the practice-school a thorough-going health 
education program where student-teachers 
may observe, and do their practice teaching 
in health, as in geography, history and 
arithmetic. 

I think we are all agreed that the health 
of the teacher is important, and that the 
teacher has a responsibility to herself. 
Therefore, she should ‘be the possessor of as 
good health habits as those she is trying 
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to instill into her children, not alone for 
the sake of the example she sets her pupils, 
but for her own personal success and happi- 
ness in life. The teacher who is free of all 
defects, who has splendid posture, good 
digestion, enough sleep and rest, exercise 
and recreation, is the teacher who will be 
an inspiration to her pupils, is an asset to 
her pofession, a joy to her friends and a 
source of personal gratification. Too much 
cannot be said in support of the popular 
movement for annual physical examina- 
tions. Let me urge the teaching profession 
to take advantage of all that the medical 
profession has learned about keeping fit. 

I quote in closing what the joint com- 
mittee report of the American Medical 
Association and the National Education 
Association says of Health Education. 

“Health Education can be promoted only 
by emphasizing all aspects of health, 
physical, mental, social, moral. The ideal 
of health is not mere freedom from obvious 
deformities and pathological symptoms. 
It is the realization of the highest physical, 
mental and spiritual possibilities of the 
individual.” 
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CONVENTION KENTUCKY 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Kentucky Library Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Georgetown, 
October 10th and 11th. 


Because of the greatly increased number 
of school librarians, the program is being 
planned to present discussion of many 
points of interest dealing with the organiza- 
tion and administration of school libraries. 
There will be a special round table for 
school librarians where they can come 
together with their own problems. 


Superintendents and principals are urged 
to see to it that their librarians attend and 
benefit by these discussions. 





MINISTERING TO THE NEEDS 
OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The total school attendance lost during 
their elementary school life by 103 
Wisconsin crippled children due to lack of 
transportation facilities was 184%. years 
(approximately 1.8 years per child). This 
information appears in Care and Education 
of Crippled Children, a bulletin issued at 
Madison, Wisconsin, by the State Associa- 
tion for the disabled. Similar data from 
other states seem to indicate that the 
situation found in Wisconsin is not excep- 
tional. Few states provide adequately for 
the care and education of crippled children. 
This is especially true of crippled children 
in rural areas, 


The state legislatures of Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, lowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Ten- 
nessee and West Virginia have, during 
the past year, enacted laws designed to 
relieve the suffering, to improve the health, 
and to provide educational facilities 
adapted to the needs of crippled children. 
Some of the new laws provide for a survey 
of the number, location and physical condi- 
tions of the handicapped children; the 
establishment of local or traveling clinics 
with the purpose of giving medical and 
surgical treatment; and the founding of 
special classes or schools with a view of 
meeting the educational needs of these 
children. 
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Adjusting the Work of the 
Individual Pupil 


By W. L. PENNINGTON, 


Department of Mathematics, Louisville Male High School 


The most important problem for the 
classroom teacher of mathematics in 
junior and senior high schools is the 
adjustment of the instruction and subject- 
matter to the individual pupil so that he 


W. L. PENNINGTON 


may profit by the course. This the writer 
has attempted to do by dividing the subject- 
matter into units and each unit into three 
divisions, F, G, and E. Each division 
contains the minimum essentials; and the 
respective divisions contain exercises suit- 
able for the slow, average and bright pupil. 
To illustrate the plan a portion of a guide 
sheet is here inserted. 


Units of Plane Geometry (Geometry 2) and the 
amount of each unit to be mastered in order to 
make a grade of F (70-79), G (80-89), and E 
(90-10c). Text: Wells and Hart. 


MEASUREMENT OF ANGLES AND ARCS 


F—Definitions, Propositions XVIII-XXIV, and 
Corollaries. Place in note book Prop. XXII, 
XXIV, Ex. 67, 72, 77, 81. 


G—Definitions, Propositions XVIII-XXIV, and 
Corollaries. Place in note book Prop. XXII, 
XXIV, Ex. 68, 78, 80, 82, 83. 

E—Definitions, Propositions XVIII-XXIV, and 
Corollaries. Place in note book Prop. XXII, 
XXIV, Ex. 71, 84, 85, 86, 87. 

AREAS OF POLYGONS 

F—Definitions, Propositions I-V, VII-XI, and 
Corollaries. Place in note book Prop. V, VII, 
UX, Bx. 44,135, 19, 27, 29, 38, 45, 70, 72, Sup. 
Ex. 9, 10, 32. 

G—Definitions, Propositions I-XII, and Corollaries. 
Place in note book Prop. V, VII, IX, Ex. 14, 15, 
20, 28, 29, 30, 39, 46, 71, 73, Sup. Ex. 7, 11, 12, 
33, 34, 40. 

E—Definitions, Propositions I-XII, and Corol- 
laries. Place in note book Prop. V, VII, IX, 
Bx, 16, 49, 24, 29, 32,40, 42, 47, 51, 52,65, 71, 
74, Sup. Ex. 13, 14, 15, 25, 38, 41. 

Only Propositions with ‘‘proof to be given by the 
pupil’ are placed in the note book. 


Each boy receives a guide sheet cover- 
ing the semester’s work, and thus knows 
definitely just what he is expected to do. 
After selecting the division that he will 
take, each pupil works through the course 
at his own rate. Those finishing the work 
before the close of the semester, help teach 
the slower boys. New principles and 
problems are explained to the class as a 
whole. Otherwise the instruction is individ- 
ual. The conventional recitation has 
been abandoned except for the oral prob- 
lems in algebra, but conferences with the 
individual pupil are held for oral recitation 
and drill. Each boy must pass a written 
test in the division of the unit in which he 
works before taking up the next unit. A 
minimum of 90 per cent on the written 
examination is required to stay in the E 
division; likewise 80 per cent for the G, 
and 70 per cent for the F. A lower grade 
on the test drops the pupil into a lower 
division. Those making below 70 per 
cent must try again. After finishing the 
course a boy may, if he desires, take addi- 
tional tests in any unit to raise his grade. 


To show the progress of each boy his 
record is transferred from the class book 
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to a cardboard of convenient size, 14x22 
inches. Units are written at the top and 
names of pupils down the side. The F 
division is indicated by dots, the G by 
dashes, and the E by a straight line. This 
simple device is used so that a grade may 
be changed without erasing a previous 
record. This cardboard is placed before 
the class daily. 


This method of keeping the record con- 
stantly before the class, creates a friendly 
rivalry between the individuals of the 
social group. The bright boy likes to lead 
and the slower pupils strive to keep the 
pace set by the others. Each boy studies 
to learn and understand so that he can 
pass the test and be ready for the next unit. 
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The Supervisor's 


Responsibility for 


Rating Teachers 


By W. H. Suaa, 
Superintendent Schools, Providence, Ky. 


Rating teachers is one of the perplexing 
problems of school administration. There 
is a plan for rating teachers from the 
smallest school to the largest public school 
system and there is no way to escape the 
responsibility of this most important task. 
Indeed, individuals of every vocation are 


W. H. SUGG 


rated as to their worth. It may be made 
by those higher up in some kind of organiza- 
tion or it may be by public opinion. A 
striking example of rating individual worth 
may be found in industry. The personnel 
of every industrial organization is con- 
stantly changing, due to the scheme of 
evaluating individual worth. 


The need of rating teachers arises from 
two viewpoints: (1) Administrative uses; 
(2) Improvement of the teaching personnel. 
What are some of the uses of teacher rating 
to the administration? It forms the basis 
of promotion, assignments to grades or 
buildings, salary schedules and releasing 
and replacement of inefficient teachers. 


The question arises, what is to be done 
in situations of this kind? Must the 
school drift along in the same old way 
depriving the helpless children of the best 
educational opportunities that can be 
afforded or must some way be found by 
which only the best teachers may: be 
employed? Evidently the schools must 
progress and it is up to the teaching pro- 
fession to devise some means of judging 
teachers fairly and efficiently and to do it 
without friction either in the school or 
community. 


The second need of teacher rating is the 
improvement of the teaching personnel. 
Teachers are not always prepared for their 
work. Barr and Burton’ make _ this 
statement: “It is true that there is not a 
teacher at present, nor is there likely to be 
for a long time any teacher who is so expert 
and so well trained that she cannot profit 
by some of the improvement devices.” 
There are some splendidly trained teachers 
with some defect of personality, but all 
teachers need the guidance of any expert 
and sympathetic counsellor. The problem 
of securing efficient teachers is ever with 
school boards and superintendents. 


Another need of teacher training arises 
from the fact that the teacher population 
is a constantly changing one. Rare, indeed, 
is the school system where no new faces are 
seen in the faculty every year. There are 
three classes of new teachers constantly 
coming into the profession: (1) Those who 
are new to the profession; (2) those who are 
new to the grade or subject; (3) those who 
are new to the locality or building. Every 
change requires a new adaptation. In 
order that time might be saved and the 
greatest amount of work accomplished 
with the smallest amount of friction efficient 
supervision is necessary. ©hanges in indus- 
trial systems cost money and managers offer 
additional inducements for efficient em- 


1. Barr and Burton—‘The Supervision of Instruction,” 
pages 404-405. 
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ployees to remain with them but this cannot 
always be done in school systems and new 
and old teachers need professional super- 
vision. 

Again, rating is necessary in order to 
improve the teaching personnel and arises 
from the more complex problems of teach- 
ing and discipline due to the increased 
attendance. Compulsory attendance laws 
have caused school boards to go into high- 


ways and by-ways and compel children to © 


go to school and many children go unwil- 
lingly and many parents send children 
not from choice but because of the strong 
arm of the law. This increased school 
population brings new problems more com- 
plicated than the schools have been ac- 
customed to deal with. The problems of 
backward pupils, of the non-conforming 
pupils, and: of special cases of all kinds 
have become intensified. 


What are some of the difficulties of 
teacher rating? In the first place, teachers 
are prejudiced against it and do not want 
it. Many grave mistakes have been made 
under the name of supervision and rating, 
and teachers have not forgotten it. Eff- 
cient teachers do not resent criticism given 
in the right spirit, and they always welcome 
helpful suggestions. The old inspectorial 
type of supervision is giving way to the 
newer professional type and teachers are 
regarding it with more favor. 


The second difficulty is that supervisors 
have no definite plans for rating teachers. 
This phase of supervision is no better off 
in the way of standards and principles than 
any other phase. 


The third difficulty is the lack of time. 
In the smaller systems superintendents and 
principals are responsible for all the rating 
that is done, and their time is so taken up 
with classroom instruction and the details 
of administrative work that they are not 
able to give much time to any kind of 
supervision. The community that burdens 
the superintendent or principal with work 
which prevents his giving sufficient time 
for supervision is paying more than clerical 
assistance would cost in poor teaching. 


What are the means of rating teachers? 
Score cards are used in all systems and 
form one of the most important means of 
teacher rating. No score card can list all 
the qualities of teachers and record them 


accurately. Score cards differ in.systems. 
Administrators recognize the limitations 
of score cards but with all their faults they 
form the best system we have or have had 
up to the present time. They are certainly 
more scientific and more reliable than other 
haphazard methods formerly in use. 


The second method of rating teachers is 
the effort they make to improve their 
efficiency. Do they attend summer school, 
teachers institutes and conventions? Do 
they take extension courses, join circles 
and read professional literature? 


Do they take leaves of absence to go to 
school or travel? In short, do they utilize 
all means of improving scholastic and pro- 
fessional equipment and do they do it 
willingly? These items mean much in 
promotion of teachers, in increasing their 
efficiency in the schoolroom and in the 
appreciation of the community in which 
they labor. 


What items should be stressed by super- 
visors in rating teachers? There are 
certain qualities fully recognized by the 
profession and the laity which every 
teacher must have. All score cards in use, 
list those qualities and emphasize them but 
they cannot define them nor can all the 
qualities of a good teacher be listed on a 
card in such a way that one who is un- 
acquainted with the teacher can get a true 
picture of the teacher in the classroom. 
True teaching passes all definition and 
description but all who come within its 
reach feel its uplifting influence and 
recognize its tremendous power. The 
subject-matter must be important but there 
must be a personality to guide the learner 
in the mastery of the subject-matter before 
the teaching act can be done. 


Personality is the first item that super- 


visors must take into consideration in 
evaluating teachers. What is it? Under 
personality is listed such items as health, 
intellectual capacity, initiative, adapta- 
bility, integrity, sincerity, tact, self-control, 
enthusiasm and optimism. They are all 
important and other items equally impor- 
tant might be included in the list. Building, 
libraries and laboratories are necessary to 
successful teaching but the master teacher 
puts his message across in spite of the lack 
of material equipment. His mastery of the 
subject is so complete, his knowledge of the 
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science of teaching so thorough and he has 
acquired the art of teaching to such extent 
that he can put his message across in the 
most effective way. Did not the Great 
Teacher teach on the seashore, on the 
mountain side and in the desert, and did 
not the people hear him gladly? 








The second item is social and personal 
equipment. The idea that teachers are 
born not made does not hold true any 
longer. Teachers must make preparation 
and continue to grow as long as they remain 
in the service. It is not what one has done 
but what he is doing now that counts. 
The teacher who makes just enough prepa- 
ration to hold her job is not rendering very 
efficient service. 


Then there is an idea abroad in the land 
that the teacher should be a human being. 
They should be interested in their pupils, 
in the welfare of the community where 
they work. There is no community that 
does not need more efficient leadership and 
certainly it is here that the teacher can find 
a wide field of usefulness. 


The third item is management of the 
school and may include care, light, heat, 
ventilation, neatness, discipline and many 
other topics related to management. The 
environment of the pupils has much to do 
with their progress and yet many teachers 
seem to forget this most important princi- 
ple. Take ventilation forexample. What is 
more necessary for good working conditions 
in a school than pure fresh air? Yet it does 
not seem to occur to some teachers that 
air is the freest and most abundant neces- 
sity of life. Scientists tell us that a whole 
host of disease germs flee in terror before 
the inrushing currents of pure fresh air. I 
heard of a teacher who complained to her 
principal very often that she and her pupils 
were overworked. A casual investigation 
showed that though that room had more 
than the average number of windows, with 
one or two exceptions the cobwebs on the 
windows and the accumulations of dust on 
the windows had not been disturbed. As 
supervisor how would you rate such 
management? Another item teachers are 
rated on is the technique of teaching. 
This includes many topics such as definite- 
ness of aim, skill in habit formation, stimu- 
lating thought, teaching how to study, 
motivating work, and skill in questioning. 


Perhaps the last item on which any 
teacher is to be rated is the result of her 
work. Among the topics given under this 
item are attention and response of the class, 
growth of pupils in subject-matter, social 
development of pupil, stimulation of com- 
munity and moral influence. In other 
words to put that famous statement of Dr. 
Briggs in the form of a question, has the 
school helped pupils to do the desirable 
thing they will do anyway, and has it 
revealed the higher things and made them 
desired and possible of achievement? If 
this question can be answered in the 
affirmative the supervisor will have no 
trouble in rating teachers. 
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What types of rating are effective? In 
the first place, it must be fair and impartial. 
There is much room for unfairness of rating 
on the part of supervisors. But unless it 
is done fairly it had better not be done. 
Theodore Roosevelt emphasized the doc- 
trine of ‘“‘square deal,” and it applies to all 
the relationships of life. Americans may 
not always willingly give a square deal but 
they certainly demand it of all others. The 
teacher is certainly entitled to it in the 
rating she receives from her superiors. 


Rating should be made by those who are 
competent to judge the value of teaching 
for finally it is the teaching and not the 
teacher that needs to be rated. Every one 
who wishes to take up any phase of admin- 
istration or supervision should have a 
thorough training in supervision, for let us 
again emphasize haphazard rating is worse 
than no rating. If expert service is needed 
anywhere in the educational field it is in 
the field of supervision and in the rating 
of teachers. 


Lastly, self-rating is one of the most 
effective means of rating. For some time 
there was little interest in rating especially 
among teachers. In fact, they are not any 
too kindly disposed toward it now but it 
has some of the objections removed by 
allowing the teachers to have a voice in 
rating. The tendency seems to be toward 
democracy in public education and here 
is a fine place to put it into actual practice. 
Speaking in this connection, H. O. Rugg 
makes this significant statement:' ‘Thus, 
rating schemes to the present time have 
revealed an important defect, in that they 
were nearly always an administrative 
scheme superimposed from above.” 

By whom is rating to be made? How is 
this very important question to be solved? 

School administration should be a co- 
operative undertaking. It has passed the 
competitive stage when each official 
worked independently and often in opposi- 
tion to others. There cannot be as great 
a cause for dissension in the ranks where 
several judgments rather than one pass 
upon the merits of teachers. Surely in the 
multitude of council there is to be wisdom 
in educational affairs as well as in other 
affairs. In this multitude of counsellors 
there is only one person who has a broad 
view of the whole system on the instruc- 
tional side and that is the supervisor. 


1. Elementary School Journal, volume 19, page 670. 


What uses may be made of supervisory 
rating of teachers? It removes the hap- 
hazard way of placing teachers and arrang- 
ing the salary schedule. It gives the 
administration the most scientific method 
known of dealing with the teaching per- 
sonnel. It gives an impersonal basis for 
shaping the policies of the school and has a 
tendency to remove partiality and favor- 
itism. More than once in our own experi- 
ences have we known of whole communities 
being profoundly stirred by the question 
of promotion and retention of teachers. 


Rating improves teaching. Teachers 
in many respects are just like other human 
beings. ‘If better service brings greater 
rewards they will strive for better results. 
As a matter of justice, why should not the 
teacher who renders the most efficient 
service be more liberally rewarded? Then 
the fact that the teachers realize that their 
work is being evaluated as fairly and as 
impartially as it can be done is a great 
incentive to put forth more energy in mak- 
ing their work rank with the best. It 
improves the morale of the entire group. 
The spirit of the teacher-personnel is 
about the biggest thing in the system. A 
general once made the remark that he was 
not as much concerned about what was in 
front of his army as he was with what was 
inside of them. The superintendent may 
well say the same thing about his: teachers. 


It gives the best means of testing and 
measuring the success or failure of school 
policies. The rating of teaching must be 
done with the aid of the best systems of 
tests and measurements or it is useless. 
If it be properly done the strength and 
weakness of the entire system is revealed. 
The success or failure of any school system 
is revealed in the quality of teaching that 
is done in the system. The school has no 
other reason for existing than teaching. 
Around teaching, center all the policies of 
the school. If when measured properly 
the teaching is found to be poor, school 
policies need changing. 
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GREETINGS FROM NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT 


To the Teachers of Kentucky: 

Heartiest best wishes for the new school 
year! May it be for every teacher in 
Kentucky, a year of happy achievement. 
Kentucky has an inspiring record in 


E. RUTH PYRTLE - 


education which she has maintained from 
her pioneer days until now. May the 
devoted teachers who are serving the, State 
in elementary schools, high schools, colleges 
and professional schools reach new high 
levels of achievement during 1929-30. 
The profession is at work on its problems 
as never before. Among the great proj- 
ects which are being carried forward in 
state after state and in the nation are: 

1. The enlistment of the profession 
toward the goal of 100% membership in 
local, state and national associations. 

2. Life enlistment in behalf of per- 
manent professional service. 

3. Vitalized group study and faculty 
meetings using the journals of state and 
national associations. 

4. Every teacher at work on the prob- 
lems of the profession with a fuller under- 
standing of such questions as tenure, retire- 
ment, salaries and the training of teachers. 


5. Revision of the curriculum to mee! 
the new needs of today’s life. 


6. Better articulation of the various 
units of the school system. 


7. The interpretation of the schools 
through American Education Week. 


8. The strengthening of state depart- 
ments of education and the creation of a 
federal department of education with a 
secretary in the President’s cabinet. 


9. Preparation for the celebration of 
the Horace Mann Centennial in 1937. 


May every school in Kentucky work 
on some of these projects—perhaps five out 
of thenine. The teaching profession today 
has a large place in American life. The 
people are turning to the schools with a 
rich and abundant faith that they will 
provide a fair start in life for our thirty 
million youth. Did any body of profes- 
sional people ever face a greater challenge 
than this? 

E. RutH Pyrt ve, 

President National Education Association 





NEWS ITEM 


Dr. John K. Norton, director, and Dr. 
Margaret M. Alltucker, associate director 
of the Division of Research of the National 
Education Association, were married at 
Stanford University, California, Friday 
evening, August 23rd. 


Mr. Norton has been with the associa- 
tion since 1922 and has attracted wide 
attention for his outstanding work in 
various branches of educational research 
and particularly the field of school finance. 
Under his leadership the association’s 
research division has grown to include a 
staff of twenty-five persons. 


Mrs. Norton has been best known for her 
work in curriculum revision, and as secre- 
tary of the Commission on the Curriculum 
of the Department of Superintendence, 
while the commission was engaged in its 
five-year study of the entire public school 
curriculum. 


Mr. Norton is a graduate of Stanford 
University and earned his doctor’s degree 


at Columbia University. Mrs. Norton has 
three degrees, including that of doctor of 
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philosophy from the University of Cali- 
fornia. She is the only visiting professor 
who has taught four consecutive summers 
at the University of California. Both Dr. 
and Mrs. Norton are members of Phi Beta 
Kappa. It was at the close of the summer 
session that the wedding took place at 
Stanford. Mr. Norton had been teaching 
in the summer school of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York. 





WALTER DAMROSCH PLANS 
SECOND SEASON OF SCHOOL 
RADIO CONCERTS 


Walter Damrosch’s second season of 
radio concerts for schools and colleges is 
scheduled to open October 11th under the 
auspices of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


The enormous success of last year’s 
series has resulted in a decision to increase 
the area over which the concerts are broad- 
cast. M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadcasting Company, has an- 
nounced that the company’s entire two 
networks, covering some sixty odd stations, 
will be hooked up. 


‘This will make it possible for the pro- 
grams to be heard by nearly every com- 
munity east of the Rocky Mountains,” 
Aylesworth explained. “It is expected 
that the estimated total of two million 
children listening in to the series last year 
will be doubled during the season of 1929- 
30. The concerts will be known as the 
NBC Music Appreciation Hour.’ 


The schedule of concerts for next year as 
announced by the National Broadcasting 
Company follows: 

Grades 3 and 4 at 11 A.! Grades 7, 8 and 9 at 11 


M.; Grades 5 and 6 at! A. M.; High Schools & 
11:30 A. M. Colleges, 11:30 A. M. 


October 11 October 18 


October 25 
November 8 
November 22 
December 13 
January 3 
January 17 
January 31 
February 14 
February 28 
March 14 
March 28 


November 1 
November 15 
December 6 
December 20 
January 10 
January 24 
February 7 
February 21 
March 7 
March 21 
April 4 


This tells why 


. . . these maps are 


supreme for America’s 


schoolrooms! 




















Eminent American educators and map 
editors who know the needs of teacher and 
pupil have edited Bacon Wall Maps. In 
addition to this, they bear the name of 
G. W. Bacon & Company, Ltd. of London 
—internationally recognized as master 
map makers. 


These two facts are your positive assur- 
ance that they are exactly suited for your 
school. Clear and attractive, complete and 
efficient, accurate and utterly dependable, 
Bacon Maps provide all vital information 
without confusion. 


For the modern schoolroom, Weber 
Costello Company offer maps and globes 
for every teaching requirement—Bacon 
Standard Maps (essentially political), 
Bacon Semi Contour Maps (legibly combin- 
ing physical and political information), 
and Bacon Globes. 


Write for a sample section of our maps 
and a complete descrivtion of our globes. 
—Address Dept. M1017 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong ¢' 
Blackboard—Globes  ~ 


§5 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 


Old Reliable Hylm 
blate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 





The Supervisor and Materials of 
Instruction 


By BERNICE L. SCHAEFFER, 
History and Geography, Intermediate Department Crabbe School, Ashland, Kentucky 


The selection and standardization of the 
materials of instruction are important 
means of teaching, in that better teaching 
and richer experiences for pupils are de- 
pendent upon the physical setting out of 
which learning must come. Teaching and 


BERNICE L. SCHAEFFER 


learning are dependent to some extent upon 
the textbook materials, upon the number 
and quality of reference books available, 
upon the kinds and amounts of instructional 
supplies and upon the suitability of equip- 
ment provided. Supervision is directly 
concerned with each of these items. Much 
of the work of the supervisor in various 
other fields will be set at naught unless this 
matter of materials is given careful con- 
sideration. 


The basis of selection must be pedagog- 
ical fitness rather than price, outward 


appearance, friendship of publishers, heads 
of companies, etc. Unless selected upon 
this basis they may prove a menace rather 
than a help. 


The co-operation of: the superintendent, 
principal, supervisor and teacher is neces- 
sary in the selection of materials, the two 
last named, however, are more directly 
concerned. Since authorities agree that 
supplies and equipment do directly affect 
the quality of teaching, and since one of 
the primary aims of supervision is the 
improvement of teaching, it naturally 
follows that the big responsibility falls upon 
the supervisor. Other reasons are, that 
because of her wider scope of training she 
is more familiar with the various types of 
materials and standards of judging; in 
formulating the definite objectives for the 
year’s work she has at hand or in mind a 
list of materials as well as devices and 
methods by which these objectives may 
be attained; she has access to greater 
variety of materials, as most companies are 
glad to send her samples of materials and 
copies of books; requests for materials 
selected by a supervisor are more likely 
to be granted because she is recognized as 
the leader in her particular field. 


The wise supervisor will see that the 
classroom teacher has an active part in the 
selection of materials because the teacher 
will co-operate to a greater degree in the 
use of the materials to attain the desired 
objective if she feels that she has had a part 
in the selection. After all, teachers, like all 
other adults, are only little children grown 
up, and they get a feeling of pleasure and 
satisfaction from knowing that they have 
had a part in accomplishing some worth- 
while thing. The teacher knows the 
amount of material on hand, and last but 
certainly not least, it stimulates her interest 
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in outside material so that she is constantly 
on the alert for new material to be used in 
her classroom. In working with the super- 
visor she develops ability to judge and 
discriminate, and thus accepts only the best. 
It helps her to get out of the ‘‘textbook 
teacher’’ class. 


The supervisor should set up standards 
of distribution, but in so doing must take 
into account the amount of money avail- 
able as well as the theoretically desirable 
supplies. The purchasing, handling orders, 
deliveries, etc., should be left to the admin- 
istrative staff, thus leaving the supervisor 
free for more important tasks. This can 
be done just as efficiently by members of 
the clerical staff at a minimum cost and* 
also makes for more direct methods of 
accounting. 


Kinds of material would come under two 
heads, general and special. General ma- 
terials would include textbooks, both basic 
and supplementary, reference books and 
classroom equipment. The supervisor 


should see that each building and class- 
room is equipped with the necessary 


reference books to be used in connection 
with the development of the work to 
attain the desired objectives. The class- 
room equipment, including blackboards, 
bulletin boards, desks, etc., would depend 
upon the size of the class and the type of 
work. The supervisor may not have a 
great deal to do with the general equipment 
of the room at first, as it will be there when 
she goes on the job, but in furnishing new 
buildings and in replacing old equipment 
she should be of great help. 


Special materials include instructional 
supplies and mimeographed material. The 
former would depend entirely upon the type 
of work being done, whether art, music, 
geography, etc. For instance, in drawing 
and painting you would need crayons, 
watercolors, paints, enamels, drawing 
paper, manila paper, easels, drawing 
boards, paint brushes, etc., depending upon 
the ability of the class. Where there are 
supplies essential to the carrying out of the 
project, then surely it is a supervisory duty 
to see that these supplies are made avail- 
able to the teacher. 


The grade placement of material involves 
the study of the mental processes involved 


in the successful performance of such 
activity. It is impossible properly to 
place curriculum materials without actual 
classroom use of such materials. The 
supervisor from experience and extensive 
observation is more competent than anyone 
else to do this. 


In the field of mimeographed and 
printed material the supervisor can be of 
the greatest immediate help to the teacher. 
First, of course, would come the course of 
study, without which even the best teachers 
would be at sea. This should certainly 
contain lists of materials and references. 
These references should not be mere book 
lists but graded materials actually available. 


The supervisor should prepare and send 
out from time to time mimeographed or 
printed lists of books and articles dealing 
with current problems. Special attention 
should be given to the periodical literature 
so that teachers may be kept in touch easily 
and economically with the latest in the 
field. By compiling a critical summary of 
available educational literature on each 
subject of the curriculum she will create an 
interest on the part of each teacher so that 
she will want to acquaint herself with the 
abundant literature pertaining to im- 
proved methods of teaching and experi- 
mental investigations. She should put out 
mimeographed outlines to every teacher of 
definite, specific ways of improving the 
instruction of every subject in the curricu- 
lum. 


Excerpts from books and the _ best 
magazine articles bearing on suggestive 
pedagogical guidance will serve as an 
inspiration to teachers. Teachers lose 
valuable time in searching for materials 
not readily available. A compilation of 
additional facts, data, tables, etc., not 
always accessible to teachers would be of 
great benefit. 


An “elementary exchange” should be 
maintained whereby outlines of  out- 
standing pieces of work developed by other 
teachers in the system, also devices or 
special methods, as unusually good lessons, 
drill devices or illustrations of skillful dis- 
ciplinary work, etc., can be gathered, 
forming valuable material for the local 
mimeographed bulletin. Due credit should 
be given to the teacher from which the 
work was secured. 
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Other mimeographed material may in- 
clude reports of findings of various teachers 
committees and their work, suggested lists 
of free materials, notification of group 
conferences, and meetings of various kinds, 
copies of lists of objectives, so that each 
teacher will know toward what goal she is to 
strive, and detailed organization of unified 
blocks of subject-matter. 


The supervisor’s responsibility does not 
end with the purchase and distribution of 
equipment. Many teachers must be 
trained to use it wisely, else it will function 
only as a dust collector or a waster of time. 
How shall one go about this? One method 
would be through demonstration. The 
supervisor might demonstrate to an individ- 
ual teacher or to a group of teachers the 
proper use of materials, or she may have 
some teacher who understands thoroughly 
‘ demonstrate the use of it. Another method 
would be through conference, either individ- 
ualor group. Much time might be saved 
by calling a group conference of geography 
teachers who are going to use the same 
materials and instruct them as to its use. 
A third way would be through mimeo- 
graphed instructions sent to each teacher. 


This matter of materials is so closely 
related to all the other phases of the im- 
provement of teaching through supervision 
that one will find that she cannot go very 
far in any direction without giving it careful 
consideration, therefore the supervisor 
Should take this duty most seriously. She 
should not only select material and see 
that it is made available, but she should 
stand ready at all times to pass judgment 
upon materials found by her teachers and 
submitted to her for approval, giving clear- 
cut reasons in terms of fundamental princi- 
ples for her approval or rejection. It isa 
wide field and there is room for great devel- 
opment of this phase of the supervisor’s 
question of how to improve teaching. 


TEACHERS NOT TRAINED 
FOR THEIR JOBS 

A special committee of the North Central 
Association of colleges and secondary 
schools recently published the results of 
their investigation of the professional 
training of teachers of secondary schools, 
The report emphasizes the following points 
,of special importance to small high schools: 
that there is little if any standardization of 
subject-combination in these small schools; 
that it is the common practice in these 
schools to require teachers to teach in three 
different departments, e. g., English, 
mathematics, etc.; that a large proportion 
of the instruction is given by teachers who 
have been inadequately prepared in the 
subjects they are called upon to teach. 

The disparity between the work of those 
teaching in small high schools and their 
training has long been recognized in a 
general way. The scholarly report of this 
committee should serve as an urge to 
county superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, school boards and others responsible 
for the administration of instruction in 
these schools to the end that teachers may 
be more carefully selected; that they be 
assigned teaching programs which recognize 
their special training; and that pressure be 
brought to bear upon _ teacher-training 
institutions to train teachers with respect 
to the number and combination of subjects 
they will have to teach. If those in charge 
of small high schools will agree upon sub- 
ject-combinations best adapted to these 
schools, and if they will insist that teachers 
be specifically trained to teach these sub- 
jects, adequately trained teachers will soon 
be made available and the present mal- 
adjustment between training and _teach- 
ing obviated. 








A Plan of Rural Supervision Which Works! 


**A Self-Supervisory Plan for a County 
School System’’ 


Written by a County School Superintendent and a Rural 
Teacher. To be read by Teachers as well as Supervisors. 


Price $1.00 
J. A. PAYNE, Cynthiana, Kentucky 
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School News 


GUY WHITEHEAD 


Mr. Guy Whitehead, former assistant 
superintendent of schools, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, has been elected as superintendent 
of schools in Lexington to succeed Mr. 
M. A. Cassidy. 


Mr. Whitehead was born at Rineyville, 
Hardin County, Kentucky. He was edu- 
cated in the elementary schools of Hardin 
County and Louisville. He is a graduate 
of Western Kentucky Teachers College 
and of George Peabody College for teachers. 
He is at the present time working on the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the latter 
institution. 


Mr. Whitehead has been prominent in 
Kentucky school work for the past twenty 
years. He was honored with a General 
Education Board Scholarship in 1923. 
He was an instructor in the summer session 
at Peabody College in 1924 and 1928, 
director of the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville in 1927, and has taught 
inthe summer sessions of Western Teachers 
College and the University of Kentucky. 
He is a veteran of the World War and served 
a army psychologist in 1918 at Camps 
Greenleaf and Jackson. 


As assistant superintendent of schools in 
Louisville, he had charge of the develop- 
ment of the city’s $5,000,000 junior high 
school program. He has been a close 
student of school administration for years 
and the development of the junior high 
schools in Louisville is largely the result 
{his planning. 


Mr. Whitehead married Miss Lucile 
Rutledge in 1917. They have two children, 
Guy Jr., age 9, and Elizabeth Anne, age 1. 


He is a member of the Christian church, 
the Kiwanis Club, is vice-president of the 
Kentucky Education Association and a 
member of the Department of Superin- 
tndence of the National Education As- 
“ciation. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. In his present 
position he will also be a member of the 
culty of the University of Kentucky and 
wll offer work in education during the 
regular year and the summer session. 


NEW ADMINISTRATORS FOR 
LOUISVILLE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Frederick Archer received his A.B. 
in the University of North Carolina in 
1906; his A.M. in Teachers College, 
Columbia University in 1925, and is now 
completing for his PH.D. in Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Mr. Archer has had twenty-two years’ 
experience: One year as English and Latin 
teacher in high school at Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; five years as principal of 
high school at Wilson, North Carolina; 
five years as superintendent of public 
schools at Selma, North Carolina; and 
eleven years as superintendent of public 
schools at Greensboro, North Carolina. 
He has been employed as associate superin- 
tendent of schools in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mr. E. C. Blom received his B.Pp. in 
1909 and his A.B. in 1911 in Southeastern . 
Missouri Normal; his B.S. in Education in 
1915 and his A.M. in 1917 in Missouri 
University; and has just recently received 
his Pu.D. in Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Mr. Blom has had sixteen years’ experi- 
ence: Three years as_ principal and 
teacher of mathematics in high school at 
Jackson, Missouri; one year as assistant 
in physics at Missouri University; two 
years as library assistant at Missouri 
University; three years as physicist at 
Bloomfield, New Jersey; one year as 
teacher of mathematics and mechanical 
drawing at Charleston, South Carolina; 
and six years as head of physics and 
mathematics departments at Des Moines 
University. _He has been employed as 
director of research in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mr. C. A. Rubado attended Platteville, 
Wisconsin, State Normal for two years; he 
received his A.B. in 1917 in the University 
of Wisconsin; his A.M. in the University 
of Wisconsin in 1920; and has recently been 
sranted his Pu.D. in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Mr. Rubado has had twenty-one years’ 
experience: Two .years as rural school 
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teacher at Wisconsin; two years as mathe- 
matics teacher at Viroqua, Wisconsin; two 
years as supervising principal in public 
schools at Ridgeway, Wisconsin; five years 
as supervising principal in public schools at 
Cameron, Wisconsin; and ten years as city 
superintendent of public schools at 
Plymouth, Wisconsin. He has been em- 
ployed as director of instruction in elemen- 
tary schools in Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mr. H. E. Binford received his A.B. in 
Indiana State Normal; his M.A. in Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and has had 
additional work at Indiana University. 


Mr. Binford has had sixteen years’ ex- 
perience: Four years in grade school work 
at Rush County; six years as teacher and 
principal in junior and senior high school 
at Brazil, Indiana; two years as teacher at 
Cleveland, Ohio; one year as principal at 
Peru Indiana high school; three years as 
principal of Bloomington junior and senior 
high school. He has been employed as 


director of instruction in secondary educa- 
tion including junior and senior high schools 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 





TAXPAYERS RECOMMEND CON- 
SOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 


A saving to the taxpayers of $25,850 in 
teachers’ salaries would result, if the plan 
recommended by the California Taxpayers 
Association for uniting 31 school districts 
of Santa Barbara County, California, into 7 
consolidations were carried into effect, 
according to a ‘Report on Santa Barbara 
County, California,” recently published by 
the association mentioned. The saving 
would be brought about by a material 
reduction in the number of teachers required 
as a result of changing from the present plan 
to the one recommended. It is assumed 
that the lowest salaries would be eliminated. 
Additional savings would result from a 
reduction of the number of janitors from 
31 to 7 and in number of buildings to heat, 
light and repair from 31 to 7. 


In connection with the recommendations 
mentioned it is of special interest to note 
the following statements in the report: 
“Only those groups of schools are included 
which fulfill the requirements making for 
practical economy and for better educa- 
tional opportunity for the children. The 
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adequacy of the existing school buildings 
and the feasibility of transportation have 
been considered in each case.’’ A program 
for consolidation conforming to such 
principles is worthy of serious consideration 
by interested school patrons. 





KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOLS 
GROWING BETTER 


The progress in secondary education in 
Kentucky cannot be measured alone by 
the increase in the number of high schools. 
One of the best measuring instruments for 
the effectiveness of high school education 
in the South is the number of schools that 
have been approved by the Southern As- 
sociation of colleges and secondary schools. 
The number of high schools in Kentucky 
that have been able to meet the standards 
of the Southern Association has been most 
satisfactory in Kentucky. A glance at the 
following table will indicate six years of 
progress in secondary education in the 
State: 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION HIGH SCHOOLS 
In KENTUCKY 


51 schools 
57 schools 
. 75 schools 
97 schools 
103 schools 
109 schools 


These are not the only good high schools 
in Kentucky. Many of the schools in the 
State are doing work that almost meets the 
requirements of the Southern Association. 
It is probable that ten or more schools will 
be added to the:list for the year 1929. 


Kentucky is moving on in educational 
progress. The standards for schools are 
high and they are being raised every year. 
Prospects are bright for an increasingly 
effective program of education in the State. 
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MOREHEAD STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


J. Virgil Chapman, Field Representative 
of the Morehead State Normal School and 
Teachers College, while in the city last 
week reported remarkable progress at that 
institution. The following items were 
recited as indicative of the institution’s 
progress: 

1. The recently elected president, John 
Howard Payne, and his family have just 
moved into the new president’s home and 
are receiving a glad welcome from the 
faculty and citizens of Morehead. 


2. The enrollment for the past three 
terms exceeded that of any previous term 
at the same period. During the summer 
session forty-two Kentucky counties 
were represented. 


4 


3. Ata recent meeting of the Board of 
Regents the contract was let for a new 
library building to cost approximately 
$150,000.00. The plans and specifications 
for the new training school building have 
also been approved. 


4. In speaking of President Payne, 
Mr. Chapman said, ‘‘He comes to Morehead 
free from any encumbrances or entangling 
alliances to impede his progress. He is 
positive but not autocratic, dignified but 
not haughty, reserved but not unapproach- 
able. He has executive ability, scholar- 
ship, tact, judgment, energy and person- 
ality; and is thus admirably equipped for 
this important position.” 





HARRISON COUNTY’S PROGRAM 
IN SUPERVISION 


Mr. J. A. Payne, County Superintendent 
of schools of Harrison County, has been 
working on a plan of self-supervision for his 
teachers. Few counties in the State have 
experienced as great stimulation to excel- 
lence of work as has Harrison. Each year 
the plan has been modified and improved 
in the light of previous experience and in 
accordance with the best educational 
thought. 


This year Mr. Payne felt the plan was 
sufficiently well developed to publish it. 
A copy of it has just come to my desk. It 
is an attractive volume entitled ‘‘A Self- 
Supervisory Plan for a County School 
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System.” In it the plan of self-super- 
vision for Harrison County is described in 
detail. County superintendents will find 
many helpful suggestions in this bulletin. 

Information concerning it may _ be 
obtained by writing to Mr. Payne at 
Cynthiana, Kentucky. 





TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS FOR 
1930 


Mr. Warren Peyton, Director of Certifi- 
cation, Department of Education at 
Frankfort, has sent the following announce- 
ment to county and city superintendents: 


“You are advised that questions on 
Theory and Practice for teachers’ examina- 
tions 1930 will be based upon Kentucky 
school laws and ‘Psychology of Elementary 
School Subjects’, by Homer B. Reed, 
published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This book ‘Psychology of 
Elementary School Subjects’ may be 
obtained direct from publishers, Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, at net price 
of $1.50 per copy, postpaid to any post 
office in Kentucky. Have teachers make 
all orders direct as indicated above.” 





Book Reviews 


THE NEW GREGG SHORTHAND 
SERIES 


GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL, 
ANNIVERSARY EDITION, By Joun 
ROBERT GREGG. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


A scientific presentation of the principles 
of Gregg Shorthand in accordance with the 
latest pedagogical procedure, marking a 
stimulating step forward in commercial 
education. 


In this New Manual shorthand is pre- 
sented as a skill subject. The principles 
and word signs are arranged in the order 
of their frequercy in the most commonly 
used words. Under this arrangement a 
useful business and general vocabulary is 
acquired with astonishing rapidity. As an 
illustration, the first chapter alone will 
enable the student to write forty-two per 
cent of the words encountered in non- 
technical English. Further illustration of 
the correctness of this approach is found 
in the fact that short business letters can 
be introduced in the first chapter. 

The rules are simple, direct and definite, 
and abundant drill is provided for each. 
In harmony with modern pedagogy, the 
rules have been relegated to their proper 
place—in the background of the learning 
process of a skill subject. 

The principles are presented in twelve 
chapters, instead of the twenty lessons 
appearing in the present Manual, making 
possible a marked reduction in the time of 
learning. Prefixes and suffixes have been 
considerably reduced to conform to the 
findings of scientific research, and are 
introduced in the order of frequency. 

Each chapter is subdivided into three 
short, logical teaching units. The reading 
and dictation material has been more than 
doubled. The book contains thirty-six 
pages of graded business letters and 
sentences in shorthand, and twelve pages 
in type to furnish constructive practice. 


The pedagogical organization of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the use of 
larger type and a bolder, more easily read 
style of shorthand than is employed in the 
present Manual. 


A SECOND-YEAR LATIN READER, 
By FREDERICK W. SANFORD AND HARRY 
FLETCHER Scott. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1929; 547 pages. 
Price $1.60. 

‘“4\ Second-Year Latin Reader’’ is a re- 
vision of a Junior Latin Reader, published 
in 1919. The revision has been made in the 
light of the report of the Classical Investi- 
gation in 1924. The organization o: the 
book is good, the material carefully graded, 
and the stories interesting. 


THE OBJECTIVE OR NEW-TYPE 
EXAMINATION, AN INTRODUCTION 
TO EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT, 
By G. M. Rucn. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1929; 478 pages. 
Price $2.20. 

Here is an excellent book for the average 
reader who wishes a general view of modern 
testing methods. The earlier chapters 
deal with the argument for objective 
examinations and how to construct them, 
while the later chapters cover more 
technical material for the more serious 
student. It is a splendid contribution to 
the field. 


OUR STORY READER, SECOND 
BOOK, By LILLIAN VAN HYDE AND MARION 
Miter Orr. Published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 158 
pages. Price $0.80. 

This book, like Book One of the series, 
is intended not only to give additional drill 
in reading, but to stimulate the child’s 
interest in the outdoor world and its people. 
The illustrations are attractive but they 
are not overdone. There is a maximum 
of interesting reading material. 


THE NEW PATH TO READING, 
Book One, By ANNA DoOROTHEA CORDTs. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1929; 190 pages. Price $0.64. 

This is a scientifically planned first 
reader and is interesting and appealing to 
children. The stories are rich in content, 
simple in vocabulary and of genuine interest 
to first-grade children. 
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GREGG SPEED STUDIES, Anniver- 
sary Edition, By JoHN ROBERT GREGG. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.20. 


A companion text to the Gregg Short- 
hand Manual, appearing first in 1917 as a 
pioneer text assisting teachers of short- 
hand theory to develop speed from the 
first lesson on the principles. The publi- 
cation of the anniversary edition of the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual brings a corre- 
sponding revision in Speed Studies, for 
Part 1, of this text correlates paragraph by 
paragraph with the shorthand Manual. 
The outstanding feature of this text is the 
presentation of reading and _ dictation 
material in its shorthand form instead of 
in print, as is done in most shorthand 
dictation books. 


The following additional features of the 
anniversary edition greatly enhance the 
value of the text: 


1. The increased amount of analytical 
and comparative word drills. 


2. The introduction of drills on the 
derivatives of brief form as soon as they 
can be written according to principle. 


3. The inclusion of frequent-phrase 
drills, enabling the teacher to build up the 
phrasing habit along with the skill in 
writing the brief forms that make up the 
phrases in the drills. 


4, The large increase in the supple- 
mentary graded dictation material for each 
chapter of the Manual, consisting mostly 
of business letters written in shorthand. 


5. An entirely new feature—a page or 
two of sentences and letters in type at the 
end of each Speed Study, to be used as a 
writing exercise to supplement the writing 
exercise at the end of each chapter of the 
Manual. 


6. The vocabulary, for the most part, 
is based on the Horn List of the five 
thousand most frequently recurring words 
of the language. The theory underlying 
this procedure is that the student should 
obtain skill in writing the words he will be 
called upon to write instead of practicing 
words that, in all likelihood, will be but 
fttmotely connected with his experience. 
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7. The content of the business letters 
and articles deserves special mention. The 
letters are new and direct from the files of 
today’s business firms. Every expression 
that does not comply with modern usage 
has been eliminated. The articles are 
rich in literary, informational and vocabu- 
lary-building value. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 
GREGG SHORTHAND, Anniversary 
Edition, By JoHN RoBpert GREGG. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y. Price $0.50. 


Progressive Exercises was first issued in 
1869. It was revised in 1902 and again in 
1916. Its popularity as a convenient, 
economical and accurate testing book has 
made it an inseparable companion to the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


The Anniversary Edition is a complete 
revision. Each of its thirty-six exercises 
is a thorough objective test of the prin- 
ciples presented in the correspondingly 
numbered unit in the Anniversary Edition 
of the Shorthand Manual. The material 
composing the exercises is new and con- 
tains a large percentage of business words 
and phrases of high frequency, supple- 
menting, but not duplicating, the vocabu- 
lary of the new Manual unless the nature 
of the test made it desirable todo so. The 
words were chosen mainly from the fourth 
and fifth thousand words of high frequency 
(the Horn Study). The phrases were 
selected from the Hoke list of five hundred 
commonly used business phrases. 


The size of the book has been changed 
to conform to the size of the Manual. The 
standard-width column and line of the 
Gregg Shorthand notebook are used for 
the first time in this edition of Progressive 
Exercises. Teachers will welcome this 
standardization as an effective aid in 
securing more accurate proportion. 





Getting the Money for Public Schools 


By DALE RUSSELL, 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Kentucky 


When a taxpayer walks up to the tax- 
collector’s office and pays over his good, 
hard-earned dollars in return for a slip of 
paper known as a tax-receipt, he has a 
right, and he generally has a desire, to 
enquire concerning the uses to which his 
money is to be put. Every penny of the 
millions and billions of dollars which the 
taxpayers of this country annually contrib- 
ute to their government represents sacri- 
fice, the doing without of some desirable 
thing which the individual would like to 
have, in order that by this sacrifice our 
government may have the revenues neces- 
sary for its maintenance. It is therefore 
very proper to enquire whether the things 
bought by the government with these funds 
are more essential to our welfare than the 
things we as individuals would have bought 
with our tax money had we not had to pay 
it in taxes. 

The taxpayer who stops to raise the 
question as to what the government expects 
to buy with the tax payments, will soon 
find out that education is one of the princi- 
pal items in the tax bill. Over the country 
as a whole something like forty per cent of 
all the state and local taxes are expended 
for the purposes of maintaining the public 
school system. 

However, it is incorrect to say that educa- 
tion is the largest item of governmental 
expense unless we restrict our thinking to 
the state and local governments. When we 
include the expenditures of our national 
government in the total, education is not 
the largest item. ‘We are very apt to for- 
get our federal taxes when we talk about the 
burden of taxation; and yet each of us pays 
some tax to the national government. If 
we are not so fortunate as to have an 
income large enough to require the pay- 
ment of an income tax to the federal 
government, nevertheless, each of us pays a 
tax to the federal government every time 
we purchase a pound of coffee, a yard of 


imported cloth, a package of cigarettes or 
tobacco, or any one of the hundreds of 
items upon which the federal government 
levies either an import tariff or an excise 
duty. 

When we take the total of all govern- 
mental expenses, federal, state and local, 
the outstanding item of expense to the tax- 
payers of the United States is national 
defense. Wars, past, present and future, 
make by far the greatest total demands 
upon the taxpayers of the country, and 
education is a poor second to national 
defense in total expenditures. Considering 
all governmental expenditures together, 
federal, state and local, less than twenty- 
five per cent are today devoted to the 
purpose of public education. 

But though education takes a smaller 
share of our taxes than war, the amount is 
still large enough to demand considerable 
attention. Quite properly the taxpayers 
are asking whether or not education really 
needs these funds, whether they are wisely 
spent, whether the nation can afford this 
large annual bill for its public schools. 
Some interesting statistics on this point 
have recently been compiled by the Re- 
search Division of the National Education 
Association. 

This report makes a comparison between 
the annual bill for public education, and the 
total amount accumulated in savings 
accounts. For the country as a whole, the 
total of savings accounts is more than eleven 
times the annual expenditures for public 
elementary and secondary schools.  Cer- 
tainly these expenditures for education have 
not made serious inroads on the thrift of our 
people, as reflected in their savings bank 
accounts. 

Another comparison is made between the 
expenditures for education and the pre- 
miums annually paid on life insurance 
policies. For the United States as a whole, 
life insurance premium payments are more 
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than a quarter of a billion dollars in excess 
of the total expenditures for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


The third comparison is perhaps the most 
revealing of all. The people of this country 
spend three times as much on luxuries as on 
public education. By luxuries are meant 
such items as soft drinks, ice cream, 
theaters, candy, chewing gum, tobacco, 
jewelry, perfumes and cosmetics. The 
annual bill for these items in the United 
States is three times the expenditures for 
public elementary and secondary schools. 


Do not these statistics clearly indicate 
the fact that our total expenditures for 
education are in no way exorbitant? Cer- 
tainly when we can go on thriftily putting 
away money in savings accounts, when we 
can annually provide ourselves with so 
large an amount of life insurance, when we 
can spend on luxuries which perish with the 
using a sum three times that which we 
solidly invest in the form of education for 
the oncoming generation, we cannot say 
that our public school system is costing 
more than the people of the United States 
can afford to pay. 


Furthermore, there seems to be a close 
connection between education and econom- 
ic welfare. While it is not true that the 
wealth of a given individual is determined 
by the amount of education which he has 
had, yet in the case of a whole state or 
nation, there seems to be a strong tendency 
for those groups which have fostered and 
encouraged education to be materially well- 
to-do, while those who have not attended 
well to the education of the oncoming 
generation are generally found far down the 
scale of economic prosperity. This rule 
seems to hold true for whole nations, as well 
as for smaller units, such as the states 
within our own country. While the mere 
fact that economic prosperity seems to ac- 
company a good educational system does 
not in itself prove that the education is the 
cause of material prosperity, yet most 
students of the question are convinced that 
one of the fundamental underlying causes 
of economic welfare is found in the status 
of the educational system. 


An excellent education is the most 
precious heritage we can leave the on- 
coming generation. No parent is more 
foolish than he who would spend his life 


amassing a fortune to leave to his children, 
and at the same time fail to provide them 
with the best possible education which they 
are capable of absorbing. In the same way 
the state is extremely foolish to guard 
carefully its reserves of money and material 
wealth to be passed on to the next genera- 
tion, without at the same time ‘giving that 
generation the best possible sort of an 
education. 


I would not deny that education is 
expensive. Good schools cost money. In 
fact, the excellence of the school system is 
in some degree indicated by the amount 
of money ‘that is spent upon it. Too small 
an appropriation for school purposes almost 
certainly results in an inferior school 
system, while abundant funds in the hands 
of capable educational leaders just as 
surely result in educational excellence. 


It is my opinion that at the present the 
greatest need of Kentucky’s public school 
system is for better financial support. The 
schools of the State cannot make much 
further progress until larger revenues are 
provided for them. Furthermore, it seems 
evident that Kentucky cannot plead 
poverty as an excuse for not supplying the 
public school system with larger furds. 
Some statistics recently published by the 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association indicate that our trouble 
lies in our unwillingness to make sacrifices 
for education comparable to those made in 
other states. May I quote just a few of the 
facts which support this viewpoint? 


The United States as a whole spends 
annually .58 of one per cent of the total 
national wealth for public elementary and 
secondary schools. Kentucky spends an- 
nually .48 of one per cent of its total wealth 
for schools. In other words, Kentucky 
annually contributes about 80 per cent 
as much of its wealth for schools as is the 
average for the country as a whole. 


Or, if we put it on the basis of income, 
we find that the people of the United 
States as-a whole spend each year 2.75 per 
cent of their total annual income on schools, 
while Kentucky spends only 1.87 per cent 
of the total annual income of its people on 
schools, a contribution to education which 
is only two-thirds as great as the average 
the country over. 
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For the country as a whole, the bill for 
education is 87 per cent of the amount paid 
in as life insurance premiums. For Ken- 
tucky, the annual expenditures for schools 
are only 62 per cent as great as the amount 
paid in as life insurance premiums. This 
indicates that, measured by life insurance 
premium payments, Kentucky makes only 
about three-fourths as much of a contribu- 
tion to the support of schools as is made 
generally over the country. 


It would seem also that education in 
Kentucky does not get quite its fair share 
of the total taxes. Over the country as a 
whole, education is given .38 per cent of 
the total state and local tax collections. 
In Kentucky, only .34 per cent of the total 
State and local taxes goes for education. 


Finally, it may be pointed out that the 
United States as a whole spends just about 
one-third as much for schools as for luxuries 
(the actual figure is .33 per cent). This in 
itself seems absurdly low; but the people of 
Kentucky spend only .25 per cent as much 
for schools as they spend for luxuries. In 
other words, we Kentuckians value our 
luxuries more highly than our schools. 


It seems to me that these figures com- 
pletely refute the argument that Kentucky 
cannot afford more money for schools. We 
have not yet begun to make sacrifices for 
schools at all comparable to the general 
situation in other states. It would seem 
reasonable that, if we really are a ‘‘poor”’ 
State, we ought to make an effort, in pro- 
poftion to our means, somewhat greater 
than the average of the other states of the 
Union; just as it would be reasonable for a 
poor family to devote a larger per cent 
of its income to the education of the 
children than would be the case in a wealthy 
family. 


Does this mean higher taxes? That I 
am not prepared to answer. It is my 
opinion that the problem of deciding upon 
the sources from which these revenues 
needed for the schools shall be drawn is a 
matter for Kentucky’s statesmen and 
economists to work out. It is possible to 
study this matter of sources of public 
revenues scientifically, and to discover the 
types of taxes and the groups of taxpayers 
which can best be utilized to bear the 
burdens of providing the additional revenue 
which is necessary. In order to make such 


a study, there should be a thorough-going 


and scientific analysis made of the present 
sources of public revenues, together with 
an extensive inquiry into possible addi- 
tional sources. Kentucky has the means 
at hand for making such a study, and 
research of ,this kind should be earnestly 
carried on, in order that overburdened tax- 
payers may be relieved and at the same 
time ample revenues provided for the 
public schools. 


The statistics which I have quoted 
indicate that the support received by 
education in Kentucky is not as generous 
as that given in other states. If at the 
same time there is complaint on the part 
of the taxpayers of burdensome taxes, a 
conclusion may be drawn to the effect that 
the proper sources of taxation are not now 
being reached in this State. A scientific 
study of our taxation system, which I have 
suggested, should result in an indication 
of the true burden borne by the various 
classes of taxpayers at present contributing 
to the support of education, and should also 
indicate possible new sources of revenue 
among groups which are not now contribut- 
ing their full share to the support of schools. 


May I sum up briefly what I have just 
been saying? The support of public 
education is one of the principal items of 
the tax bill in the United States, although 
our expenditures for war and _ national 
defense are much larger than those for 
education. It appears that the expendi- 
tures for education in this country are not 
larger than they should be, when compared 
with the amount accumulated in savings 
accounts, the amount annually paid in 
life insurance premiums, or the amount 
annually spent for luxuries. To have a 
good educational system ample financial 
support is necessary, but the benefits of such 
a system seem to be reaped later in terms 
of economic prosperity. It is probably 
better to leave the oncoming generation a 
heritage in terms of a good education than 
in terms of the additional material wealth. 
The State of Kentucky does not now 
provide for education in proportion to the 
way other states do, or in proportion to the 
way the resources of this State could well 
afford. The statesmen and economists of 
Kentucky should be encouraged to work 
out plans whereby adequate revenues may 
be assured to the schools without undue 
burden upon any particular source of 
taxation. 
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